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THE PERSONAL ELEMENT IN EDUCATION. 








BY JOHN E. BRADLEY, PH. D. 





ciples more clearly ascertained than in 
that of teaching. Profound students of hu- 
man nature, from Horace Mann back to the 
time of Socrates, have contributed to eluci- 
date and enforce certain cardinal truths, in 
accordance with which every successful 
teacher must work. Among these funda- 
mental facts of pedagogic science, none is 
more important and far-reaching in its re- 
sults than the familiar proposition that 
education is a growth,—a development. 
The mind is self-active. | Whatever influ- 
ence is to be exerted upon it by educational 
processes must be in accordance with its na- 
ture and laws of growth. It is not a store- 
house to be filled; it is a spiritual principle, 
already putting forth its own energies and 
working out its own ends when it first comes 
within reach of the teacher. He adds to it 
no new powers: and he can modify and 
augment its activities only by furnishing the 
materials and supplying the normal condi- 
tions of mental growth. 

Obvious and important as is this truth, it 
must be admitted that it is often overlooked 
in the daily work of instruction ; and this 
disregard of a fundamental principle results 
in wasted effort and dwarfed and distorted 
developments. It is the purpose of this 
paper to point out one of these educational 
wastes, and to indicate how one of the most 
Precious and most potent of the forces at 
the disposal of the teacher may be utilized. 


le no profession are the underlying prin- 








When President Garfield said that he 
would prefer a log school-house with Mark 
Hopkins for his teacher to the best en- 
dowed university without him, he uttered 
not merely a grateful tribute to a beloved 
teacher, but an important truth applicable 
in every grade of instruction. Garfield, we 
may be sure, would not undervalue good ed- 
ucational equipments. Ample endowments 
and learned faculties are, or may be, power- 
ful auxiliaries in mental training ; but one 
thing is more important than these, more 
valuable than costly apparatus or scholarly 
attainments, and that is a vigorous personal- 
ity, so permeated with sympathy and good 
will as to attract those who are taught and 
inspire within them a genuine interest in 
study. Dr. Holland says: ‘‘I am sorry for 
the man who did not have, at some period of 
his childhood or youth, at least one teacher 
who filled him with the enthusiasm of study 
and brought him into love with knowledge 
and into a genuine delight in the use of his 
intellectual powers,—a teacher who could 
be systematic without becoming mechanical, 
and who inspired in the pupil the love of 
the good and an ambition to excel.’’ 

Now it is hardly to be expected that every 
boy should have a genius for a teacher. It 
is seldom that a school or college secures 
the services of a Mark Hopkins or an 
Emma Willard; but is it not true that every 
teacher possesses an element of personal in- 
fluence which might be exerted with far. 
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greater efficiency upon those who are taught ? 
And is it not also true that this form of per- 
sonal influence, or magnetism, will arouse 
the pupil to a vigor of growth not other- 
wise attainable? Every superintendent and 
principal of a large school must have ob- 
served with pain the antagonisms constantly 
springing up between certain teachers and 
their pupils. They must also have felt how 
much the children lose from the neglect or 
inability of teachers to enter with genuine 
sympathy into the daily life and work of 
those whom they instruct. In some cases a 
chasm yawns between them too wide and 
too deep to be often crossed. We will first 
inquire why this important factor of per- 
sonal influence in education is so often lack- 
ing, and then consider how it may be cultiva- 
ted and utilized. 

The present is an age of organization. 
Every department of industry and every 
form of progress relies more and more upon 
organized effort for its success. What was 
formerly accomplished by individual exer- 
tion, men now seek to obtain more speedily 
and on a larger scale by combination of 
capital, distribution of responsibility, and 
division oflabor. Nowhere is this tendency 
more manifest than in the work of educa- 
tion. The duties which formerly devolved 
upon one teacher in a district school are 
now assigned to eight or ten teachers in the 
primary and grammar schools, and nearly 
.as many more in the high school. Instead 
of a handful of scholars, each cyphering 
through the arithmetic in a ‘‘go as you 
please’’ sort of a way, only to repeat the 
‘process the next winter, we now have thou- 
-sands of pupils carefully arranged in grades 
and divisions, moving with uniform step and 
kept in line by frequent examinations. 
Theoretically, at least, the modern school- 
boy takes no step backward. Instead of an 
endless iteration of fractions and the rule 
of three, he marches steadily on to the com- 
pletion of a high school course at the callow 
.age of eighteen. 

We do not sympathize with those who 
would draw unfavorable comparisons at this 
point and sigh for the good old ways of our 
fathers. The prevalent criticisms of the 
public schools are unfair and unreasonable, 
evincing not only surprising ignorance, but 
.also a malicious captiousness and inconsis- 
tency on the part of those who make them. 
‘The schools are blamed for educating too 
‘much, and they are blamed for educating 
too little. There is scarcely a subject in 


the whole realm of knowledge, theoretical 
or practical, which certain critics do not de- 
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mand that the schools should teach, while, 
at the same time, they incessantly accuse 
them of superficiality and an unhealthy cram, 
If a moral or industrial reform is desired 
the schools are called upon to inaugurate it, 
If profitless reading and superficial thinking 
prevail in a community, it is the fault of the 
schools. Have monopolies and _trades- 
unions combined for half a century to pro- 
hibit men freely choosing their own em- 
ployment? the tremendous evils resulting 
from such an interference are laid at the 
door of the public schools. Indeed, the 
only comfort one can get from the unreason- 
able demands upon the teachers of the pres- 
ent day, is the boundless confidence which 
is thus evinced in the power of education. 

But while careful grading and classifica- 
tion have added much to the efficiency of 
the public schools, there is reason to fear 
that the personal weight and influence of 
the teacher have often been somewhat di- 
minished, from an undue reliance upon the 
system. Completeness of organization and 
equipment have taken the place of individu- 
ality and direct contact. The teacher, in- 
stead of going in advance of the class to 
lead and inspire them, often follows behind 
to drive up the laggards. Instead of a re- 
lation of friendship and contagious enthusi- 
asm between teacher and pupil, there springs 
up one of fear or cold indifference. Instead 
of spontaneous exertions by which the mind 
grows unconsciously, we have feeble activi- 
ties under compulsion or a sense of duty. 
The mind of the pupil, be he young or old, 
cannot develop at its best in such an atmos- 
phere. The interest and good-will of the 
teacher are to it what warmth and moisture 
are to the seed. He must take the child, 
figuratively if not literally, by the hand, and 
teach him how to climb the hill of knowl- 
edge. He must, by his own personal force 
and presence, create those conditions which 
will be favorable to the child’s mental 
growth. Otherwise knowledge will be ac- 
quired, but not assimilated, and the thought 
which should spring in the mind of the 
child to confident and vigorous expression, 
will be lost in dry technicalities and mis- 
placed words. Nothing but soul can quicken 
soul. Aneminent writer says: ‘‘ Truth that 
is merely received and committed to mem- 
ory sticks to a man’s organization like an 
artificial limb or a false tooth; but knowl- 
edge gained by one’s own thinking resem- 
bles the natural limb; it also belongs to 
us fully.”’ 

But this reliance upon the system instead 


of one’s self results not only in memoriter , 
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methods in teaching, but also in a melan- 
choly lack of back-bone and good judgment 
in other respects* A teacher becomes the 
slave of method and, instead of infusing into 
it the vitality and heart which it requires, 
proves to be himself the dryest and most 
unfeeling thing connected with it. Every- 
body else sees that pupils are not all consti- 
tuted alike; but no matter how different in 
temperament or natural ability they may be, 
all are subjected to precisely the same in- 
flexible process. Mrs. Squeers did not more 
impartially administer her dose of brimstone 
and treacle to every poor urchin in Dothe- 
boys Hall, than does such a teacher grind 
each pupil who is thrown into the machine 
which she is appointed to revolve. Is a 
child timid and sensitive? he is put in and 
ground. Is he too ambitious and preco- 
cious? he is subjected to precisely the same 
process as his two-fisted classmate who 
never learned a lesson. And when a pupil 
isat length deemed hopelessly inferior, his 
teacher gladly takes him out and throws him 
into the hopper of the mill next below. 
Now this teacher may be faithful and dili- 
gent, and may even be deemed successful ; 
but such an one does not bring a warm- 
hearted personality to bear upon a class; 
fails to discover that children’s minds can- 


not, like pins and needles, all be sharpened 
by applying them to the same wheel; and 
does not study each member in order to 
adapt instruction to differences in aptitude 


and mental growth. Such a teacher makes 
no effort to find redeeming traits in dull 
and mischievous scholars, and devises no in- 
genious and well-laid plans to counteract 
unfavorable home influences and native ten- 
dencies. 

While, then, we would not unduly mag- 
nify this element in education, nor sacrifice 
to it systematic instruction and orderly pro- 
gress, we believe that it should be the stead- 
fast aim of the teacher to establish such 
relations with his pupils that they shall all 
feel the stimulus of his personal influence. 
He should show such a regard for them in- 
dividually and so encourage and arouse 
them by his instruction that they will per- 
form their school work with greater ease 
and pleasure because of the interest their 
teacher has taken in it. In proportion as 
this ideal is reached will the work of teach- 
Ing and governing a class be performed 
without nervous irritation and fatigue. 
The teacher will find his duties not irksome, 
but pleasant. His daily routine will not be 
monotonous, and each kindly effort to assist 
his pupils will afford pleasure to himself as 
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well as benefit to them. How potent and 
valuable this element is when successfully 
exerted upon the child we may see in the 
familiar fact, that under the stimulus of such 
an influence he overcomes his natural dis- 
like of restraint, and attends school with 
willingness and even pleasure. Subjects of 
study usually considered dry and difficult 
become easy and attractive. A new interest 
attaches to everything. 

Remember, too, with what surprising 
readiness the child learns the slang of the 
street and play-ground. No teacher can in- 
culcate useful knowledge half as fast as a 
bad associate will instill the wretched tales 
and false sentiments which corrupt the 
young. Many a boy is learning more bad 
grammar and other coarseness in the hour 
which he spends on the sidewalk than the 
best of teachers, and parents too, can refine 
away during all the rest of the day. In- 
deed, it is said that mothers fear to send 
their little ones to Sunday-school, lest they 
may hear their innocent lips utter some vile 
word when they return. Now, why do chil- 
dren learn from one another with such 
facility? Whence this marvellous contagion 
of thought? Not, as some have supposed, 
because of innate tendencies to evil, for 
they learn many innocent and useful things 
in the same way and just as readily; but 
rather because, in the unrestrained and 
happy intercourse of childhood, mind flows 
freely into mind. The thoughts and feel- 
ings of favorite companions are absorbed 
without effort and assimilated as certainly as 
the food which nourishes the body. And 
where the intercourse is wholesome and en- 
nobling, we may say with the poet laureate: 

“ What delights can equal those 

That stir the spirit’s inner deeps, 
When one, that loves but knows not, reaps 
A truth from one that knows? 

In some measure, at least, should the rela- 
tion of teacher and pupil resemble the inter- 
course of child with child, of friend with 
friend. Can the teacher thus see one slug- 
gish mind quickened into activity; above 
all, can a whole class be thus gradually 
aroused and inspired with enthusiasm, not 
only for the teacher, but also for the knowl- 
edge to be imparted, the work will not be 
deemed drudgery nor the routine monoto- 
nous. If we were then to consider only the 
ease and comfort of the teacher, or if we 
were to regard only the pleasure of the pu- 
pil, we should find in either case, that the 
surest way to success in teaching was through 
the avenue of personal influence and ascend- 
ancy. But when we remember that the 
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great object is to develop and strengthen 
the faculties of the child, and that these will 
attain their most vigorous growth only under 
such conditions as we have described, we 
see the importance of every teacher possess- 
ing and exerting a powerful personality. 
Provided the teacher’s character and im- 
pulses be good,—and otherwise one should 
not be permitted to teach,—the more posi- 
tive and powerful the ascendancy the better, 
for the more rapid and healthful will be the 
child’s improvement. 

We need to note here how slowly the 
power of will is developed, a faculty 
which more, perhaps, than any other, needs 
to be educated. The displays of temper or 
obstinacy in the child arise more from the 
lack of will than from its possession, and are 
never to be confounded with that noblest of 
all human attributes, the power of rational 
choice and persistence. The child’s fickle 
impulses hurry him from one momentary 
pursuit to another till they leave him stranded 
in the helpless misery of ‘‘ nothing to do.’’ 
It is the teacher’s office to gain control of 
these youthful impulses and utilize this 
wasted energy. Simply set the child a task, 
and you will fail. He may strive with a 
conscientious fidelity that in him is really 


heroic, but in the average boy the work will 
soon become drudgery and he cannot do it. 
Create in him an interest in the subject, a 
relish for the work, and he will develop a 
power of application as surprising to others 


as it is delightful to himself. And the use- 
fulness of the teacher will depend in no 
small degree upon his tact and skill in thus 
turning the child’s spontaneous activities 
into those of deliberate and intelligent pur- 
pose. None but the teacher who possesses 
a vigorous personality and exerts it pleas- 
antly upon the pupil can do this. It was, 
no doubt in the remembrance of some such 
teacher that the noble writer from whom we 
have already quoted, wrote: ‘‘It has long 
been my opinion that we are all educated, 
whether children, men or women, far more 
by personal influence than by books and 
the apparatus of the school-room. The privi- 
lege of sitting down before a great, clear- 
headed, large-hearted man, and breathing 
the atmosphere of his life, and being drawn 
up to him and lifted up by him, and learn- 
ing his methods of thinking and living, is, 
in itself, an enormous educating power.’’ 
Nor have other masters of educational 
science been slow to note the same fact. 
‘«A good school,’’ says President Eliot, ‘is 
a man or a woman.’’ ‘I care very much 
for scholarship,’’ wrote Dr. Arnold of 





Rugby, ‘‘but if one or the other must give 
way, I prefer in a teacher, activity of mind 
and an interest in his work, * * * for, to 
be successful, he must enter heartily into the 
full improvement of those whom he is teach- 
ing.’’ ‘Individuality is indispensable to a 
teacher,’’ says President Gregory. 

We should also note, at this point, that 
conspicuous cases of failure in teaching usu- 
ally arise from the inability to assert one’s self 
in the school-room withont aronsing. antag- 
onism. One teacher governs a room full of 
pupils with no apparent effort, and the good 
order is as unconscious as it is complete, 
All act in harmony, and the idea of oppos- 
ing the will of the teacher is never con- 
ceived. In another room confusion reigns 
supreme, and efforts by the teacher to se- 
cure order only render matters worse. 
The difference lies mainly in the personal 
qualities of the two teachers. Both work 
under the same system, but differ in the 
personal traits which they bring to its oper- 
ation. 

If we turn now to inquire what are the 
elements of this personal power, we shall 
doubtless find that many of them elude our 
analysis. The control which one person 
possesses over another is sometimes inexpli- 
cable. It is not unusual to find a modest 
man of moderate ability exerting an influ- 
ence as a college professor which some of 
his associates of more intellectual preten- 
sions and greater eloquence never command. 
What gives him his power is not always ap- 
parent; but he is the man whose students 
grow, because his magnetic influence invari- 
ably arouses their minds to activity. But 
thongh we may not in all cases discover the 
full secret of the power which some possess, 
there are certain factors which will invari- 
ably be found present. 

1. The first of these is Character. We 
do not mean merely moral character,— 
though that, in the sense of integrity and 
purity, is certainly indispensable to the 
teacher. Nor do we mean “ force of char- 
acter,’’ though that, too, is necessary. We 
mean that in a man or woman which begets 
confidence and commands respect. It is re- 
lated by Emerson, that whenever Lord 
Chatham spoke, those who listened felt that 
there was something finer in the man than 
anything which he said, and additional force 
was thereby given to every sentence which 
he uttered. History abounds in records of 
men whose deeds bear no adequate propor- 
tion to the esteem in which they were hel 
by their cotemporaries. Measured by abil- 
ity displayed, America has had many greater 
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men than Washington; but no one has ever 
yet arisen to dispute with him the foremost 
place in the nation’s veneration and honor. 
The power of such men is, in one sense, 
latent; it is not consciously displayed and 
asserted, but makes itself felt without effort 
and often by unseen means. - Almost every 
community possesses some such man whose 
personality and influence are largely in ex- 
cess of anything which he ever says or does, 
and whose mere approval will do more to 
advance an enterprise than the ablest argu- 
ments of more eloquent advocates. No- 
where is this power of character more forci- 
bly illustrated than in the school-room. 
Pupils of any age quickly learn to respect 
the decisions and wishes of a teacher who 
possesses it. Their willing obedience ren- 
ders unnecessary the exercise of the strong 
will which lies back of such moral and intel- 
lectual qualities. Instruction or advice se- 
cures ready attention, and the spirit of the 
teacher pervades the whole school. 

It has been said that ‘‘the measure of 
character is the resistance of circumstances,”’ 
but it is also the felicity of this power to 
create circumstances, or so to shape them 
that the crisis never comes and the battle is 
won before it is visibly joined. The excess 
of physical strength counts but little in its 
presence. How often has the swaggering 
bully found himself paralyzed before the 
quiet decision of a teacher whose character 
he could feel but could not understand. 

2. The second element of a strong per- 
sonality is Se//-Contfrol. A man must have 
his powers under command if others are to 
have the full benefit of them. This is true 
in all the relations of life. If one person 
would influence another, he must be able to 
summon and exert his faculties at will. 
How much more if he wishes to teach as 
well as govern large numbers. But, unfor- 
tunately, the difficulty of self-mastery usual- 
ly increases with its necessity. It is not 
easy to preside with composure amidst con- 
flicting interests, and be calm when one’s 
patience has been long and severely tried. 
But it is in just these circumstances that this 
virtue is most essential. Deficiency in self- 
command will speedily unsettle the very 
foundations of school discipline. A single 
lapse in temper will often so weaken a 
teacher’s self-respect as to make a manly 
self-assertion impossible for a long time 
thereafter ; will so forfeit the confidence of 
pupils as to exclude obedience from any 
higher motive than fear. No one can safely 
assume the office of teacher who is not so 
fortified in self-control as to be able to meet 
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sudden and repeated annoyances with clear- 
headed composure. 

3. Another important element involved 
in the teacher’s relation to his work is Cheer- 
Juiness. 'To some extent this is a matter of 
health; it depends, too, in a measure, on 
the treatment, generous or otherwise, which 
a teacher is conscious of receiving from his 
superiors. But whether easy or difficult, the 
teacher should cherish this virtue. He needs 
it for his own comfort; he needs it for the 
good of his scholars. If the school disci- 
pline illustrates throughout the play of good 
disposition, pupils are unconsciously led to 
admiration and imitation of the same. 
Cheerfulness is in the moral world what sun- 
shine is in the natural world, and no dark 
day was ever half as gloomy as the lack of a 
cheerful spirit will often render a school- 
room. Now in every calling and relation in 
life, much that is dull and dispiriting will 
inevitably be found. Every pursuit has its 
monotonous routine and its vexatious and de- 
pressing incidents. The true philosophy of 
life consists in so adjusting one’s spirit toone’s 
work, as to make labor itself a pleasure. It 
will be found that the men who have gained 
marked successes in any department have 
usually possessed bright and buoyant disposi- 
tions. Especially is this trait necessary in a 
profession like teaching, in which personal 
relations are so largely involved. Children 
always enjoy a laugh; if well timed and 
properly controlled, it helps them in their 
school work, The teacher who can say a 
bright, witty thing once in a while has a 
great advantage. Such a teacher gains not 
only in the regard, but also the respect, of 
his pupils. Nowhere is the scold more to 
be dreaded than in the school-room. No- 
where is the genial, helpful man or woman 
more welcome. ‘‘Why do you tell that 
child the same thing twenty times?’’ ex- 
claimed the father of Charles Wesley, as he 
overheard his wife inculcating an oft re- 
peated admonition. ‘‘ Because nineteen 
times were not enough, dear!’’ was the 
cheery reply. Would that every teacher 
and every mother in our day were possessed 
of her spirit! If they were we would have 
more Charles Wesleys. 

The teacher who, like the poet, is born, 
not made, is comparatively rare. Probably 
only a small per cent. of the 300,000 men 
and women who are engaged in this country 
in the work of instruction possess any extra- 
ordinary natural qualifications. On the 
other hand, the number of unworthy appli- 
cants is very large, and the pressure to obtain 
positions is tremendous. How, under such 
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circumstances, shall the schools be supplied 
with teachers who will possess this personal 
power? Manifestly, by increasing the re- 
quirements. The school laws should be so 
amended that no person could obtain a 
license to teach under twenty or twenty-one 
years of age. And then the literary qualifi- 
cations should be extended to include as 
large a number as possible of advanced sub- 
jects. Familiarity with the elementary 
branches is not sufficient. | Such studies do 
not give the discipline and mental strength 
necessary to a strong character. If we 
would have teachers who will exert a power- 
_ ful personal influence, we mnst obtain those 

who have developed a vigorous personality. 
In other words, we must exclude those who 
are weak and undeveloped. Appointments 
should be made on long probation, and 
great preference should be given in promo- 
tions and compensation to those who possess 
the qualities which have been enumerated, 
in addition to high scholarship. Those who 
have principally contributed to make the 
name of teacher honorable have been no 
less distinguished for their large hearts than 
for their clear intellects. Every possible in- 
centive should be extended to successful 
teachers to make still further improvement. 
Teachers are like trees,—when they have 
ceased to grow they are dead. ‘Their am- 
bition should never be allowed to run out. 
When Dr. Arnold was asked why he spent 
so much time studying familiar subjects, he 
replied: ‘‘ Because I prefer to have my 
pupils drink from a running stream rather 
than a stagnant pool.’’ A teacher can 
throw an interest and magnetism into fresh 
knowledge which old and threadbare acqui- 
sitions must inevitably lack. And, in order 
to reach the best results, a teacher must feel 
a genuine interest in both the learner and 
the facts to be imparted. 

It remains to be said that teachers should 
not despise their calling, nor degrade it in 
their own and others’ eyes by magnifying its 
hardships and difficulties. It isa profession 
which has been adorned by the most gifted 
minds in every age since the days of the 
Greek philosophers, and one which in our 
time includes many of the ablest and most 
cultured men and women in America and 
Europe. Whatever inspiration can be gained 
from the lustre of great names, the teacher 
may surely enjoy. No calling commands a 
wider social recognition or a more extended 
influence, while in dignity and usefulness no 
duties can be more exalted than those which 
pertain to the development of mind and 
the training of character. Education. 
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HEATING AND VENTILATION. 
BY SUPT. H. S. JONES. 


HIS topic has been quite fully discussed 

in other articles, but too much can hardly 
be said on a subject so full of vital interest 
to the progress and health of school children, 
With the popular mind, including that of 
too many directors, janitors, and especially 
those that contract to warm school buildings, 
heating is everything, ventilation an inci- 
dent—a pleasant thing to have, though like 
many of the fashionable luxuries which can 
be dropped with but little loss. Among the 
many things that are charged up against 
poor ventilation, are headaches, weak eyes, 
spinal complaints, catarrhs, increased ten- 
dency to bad colds, impaired hearing, rest- 
lessness, slowness of comprehension, and 
dislike of school and study. When it is 
held in mind that learning is specially brain- 
work, and that the brain is a great absorber 
of blood, and that poor blood must give 
poor brain (hence as a result poor learning), 
and that fresh air is as much of a food to 
the blood as bread or beefsteak, the fact that 
ventilation should hold no secondary place 
in the structure and management of school- 
houses, must be accepted without hesitation. 

The heating of buildings with as small an 
outlay of fuel as possible has been zealons- 
ly studied, and results have been achieved 
which are certainly in the line of economy. 
But only a beginning has been made in solv- 
ing the problem of the best and least ex- 
pensive way of keeping the air of a school- 
room not only warm, but gure. If school 
boards refuse to contract for heating alone, 
or heating and ventilating, ‘‘according to 
plans presented,’’ and take the stand that 
no contract will be entered into that does 
not bind the contractor to ‘‘ warm and ven- 
tilate’’ the building so as to stand a high 
grade of testing as to purity of air, as well 
as agreeable warmth, the pushing, inventive 
American mind will shortly meet the de- 
mand, and the problem of heating and ven- 
tilating will be successfully solved. 

The most common defects in heating and 
ventilation are: 

1. The hot-air flues and the ventilating 
flues are about one-half to one-third as large 
as they ought to be. 

2. Furnaces, heaters, and steam appara- 
tus generally lack in capacity, and have to 
be forced to their maximum duty even in 
ordinary weather, and when severe weather 
comes they fail to warm the house. 

3. Warming rooms by lines of steam pipe 
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running along three of their sides, thus 
heating the scholars sitting near them, and 
not warming those sitting a few feet away, 
and besides reheating used air continually. 

4. Depending on cold flues for ventila- 
tion. This is very common. 
- 5. Overheating the air, in fact burning it, 
that is, charring the small floating particles 
so that they become sharp, irritating bits of 
charcoal. 

6. Obliging children to sit near hot 
stoves, Or in a strong current of heated air. 

7, Expecting that a system of ventilation 
will get along without brains. 

8. Neglecting to apply scientific tests as 
to the real condition of school-room air. 
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THE READING CIRCLES. 





BY E. O. VAILE. 


HE extent to which Reading Circles 

have been organized shows that the 
main proposition of the plan is one to 
which hearty and active assent is given by 
an influential, if not large, element in the 
educational force. Upon its face the plan 
isa very taking one, and there is no question 
but that the movement is one of the signifi- 
cant educational signs of the day. But it is 
equally certain that in some quarters, at 
least, expectations as to tangible and perma- 
nent results are much too sanguine. 

The roots of the movement manifestly do 
not strike very deep. Considering the 
short time—less than four years—since the 
work began, the enrollment is surprisingly 
large and gratifying from every point of 
view. Yet a healthful virility seems want- 
ing, but there is ground for hope that time 
will supply it. The reflection forced upon 
one, when considering the subject, is that 
the genuine v/s viva of the movement exists 
only at the top. There is nothing like an 
impulse moving the bottom layers. The 
rank and file stir because they are drawn, or, 
in some cases, almost drafted. The evi- 
dence of this is quite clear upon a broad 
view of the field. The movement, in its 
present form, was first organized in Ohio, 
although to Wisconsin clearly belongs the 
credit of the first agitation and proposition 
of a definite course of reading for the teach- 
ers of the State. But the best results, so 
far as membership and apparent enthusiasm 
go, seem to be found in Indiana, Illinois, 
Iowa, Kansas and Wisconsin. . . . In 
Ohio the movement, although still alive, is 
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not far from a failure, and its main hope, 
seems to be in invoking the county exam- 
iners to base their examinations in ‘‘ Theory 
and Practice,’’ as the Buckeyes term it, or 
Didactics, or Pedagogics, in the phrase far- 
ther west, upon the books prescribed by the 
Ohio Reading Circle. Michigan, with high 
and graded schools comparing favorably 
with the good ones of the country, but with 
country schools on a level with the poorest, 
seems hardly touched by a ripple of the 
Reading Circle movement. So long as the 
County Superintendents and leading teach- 
ers preserve their enthusiasm, the Reading 
Circle will thrive; when their ardor abates, 
it will largely disappear. The great major- 
ity of teachers are reading through moral 
compulsion, not from any inward stress. 

In this there is nothing particularly dis- 
couraging. It is the regular way by which 
all our advances in educational practice and 
results have been obtained. The lamenta- 
ble fact is that the great body of teachers is 
not composed of material in which sponta- 
neous combustion or spontaneous generation 
has the least possibility of occurring. The 
laying on of hands, and sometimes heavily, 
is the only means of salvation for too many 
of our teachers. But while there is nothing 
particularly discouraging in this, it is impor- 
tant that the fact should not be lost sight of 
in the present high tide of Reading Circle 
activity. Every precaution should be taken 
to provide against the reaction which will 
inevitably come, sooner or later. All the 
accessories, and even paraphernalia, which 
can contribute to permanency, should be 
looked after. 

The foregoing suggests the main criterion 
by which to judge of the wisdom of the 
matter chosen by the various Circles. In 
our judgment the greatest object in the 
movement is to fix, to stamp indelibly upon 
the rank and file of the fraternity, the pres- 
tige and the value of the reading hadit and 
its culture in teachers. In comparison with 
this, the mere gaining of information or ac- 
quiring a few definitions is an insignificant 
matter. Unless the community at large, as 
well as the teaching community, is more 
deeply impressed with the idea that she 
teacher should be a reader, or rather, that 
only those should be allowed to teach who 
read and reflect, and thus as men and women 
increase their power and culture, the move- 
ment will have been a failure. 

In looking at the courses prescribed in the 
various States, it is evident that the same 
idea has not prevailed throughout in their 
construction. For instance, in Indiana a 
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heavy-weight professional idea with its 
liturgy of psychology seems to be the chief 
thought. Illinois has constructed her course 
so far on a plane several notches lower, but 
in the same general direction. In some 
States, as in Iowa, information subjects, such 
as the sciences, seem to be preferred ; while 
in others, as in Minnesota, the higher ranges 
of literature seem to predominate. 

So far as actual results to the individual 
reader are concerned, there may be little 
choice between any two of the courses. 
But as an ideal by which to work, the differ- 
ence is not slight. It seems to us a grave 
error to incorporate in these courses such 
subjects as the school law of the State, or 
the elements of physiology and of U. S. 
history. These are required for a county 
certificate. Put into the reading course, 
they do nothing to lift the teacher into a 
different atmosphere from the one to which 
he or she is accustomed. They give no 
new outlook, no new aspiration. They are 
but the extension of the country school in 
all its rigidity. Better, but still mistaken, 
as it seems to us, is the idea that professional 
reading should constitute a main element. 
That in it which is immediately tangible 
and useful can be insisted upon by the 
county examiner. That in it which best 
tends to the enlargement of the mind and 


general power is too impalpable or too phil- 
osophical to be reached until after more 
reading power has been acquired than can 
be supposed upon the part of most teachers. 

The teacher is now bombarded either pro- 
fessionally or officially from the direction of 
the school-room to the limit of effective 


force. The Reading Circle ought to open 
a new battery upon him from an entirely 
different direction. He is more in need of 
stimulus as a man or a woman, as a cul- 
tured member of society, than as a teacher. 
Or to put it in concrete terms, he needs 
Irving’s Life of Washington, or Sparks’ or 
Biglow’s Life of Franklin, or Grant’s or 
Sherman’s memoirs, much more than he 
needs 300 or 400 pages of any historical 
compend. The philosophy and the botany 
he needs, of course; but there is greater 
danger—almust a certainty—that he will 
not get the general leavening which comes 
from a reading of some of the masterpieces 
of fiction. Page’s ‘‘ Theory and Practice’ 
is of inestimable value to the teacher, and 
the machinery is at hand in his certification 
for injecting the substance of the book into 
him. But there is no agency for getting 
him to stand erect and stretch his mental 
muscles in the study of Emerson’s Society 





and Solitude, or Carlyle’s Hero Worship, 
or Holmes’ Autocrat. 

Here is the field, as it seems to us, in 
which the Reading Circle ought to operate: 
It ought to attempt for the teacher what 
there is no other agency to attempt. It 
should come to his aid in a weakness in 
which he has no help. For, deficient as he 
is in the technics of his art, his greater de- 
ficiency is in a realm that underlies all tech- 
nics, in that which gives him breadth and 
power as a man, which is by all odds the 
Jirst and great essential in the teacher. In 
the main, the Reading Circles at present 
seem to be re-enforcing an emphasis which 
is already marked. The literature of bare 
facts, of mere information, of teacherhood, 
is the region in which the teacher now 
marches and countermarches, accomplishing 
something, but certainly no great triumph. 
But the literature of power, of culture, of 
inspiration, of manhood, that which cuts 
no figure in his diploma or certificate, but 
alone gives life and potency to all that his 
certificate does contain, is a field into which 
the teacher ought to be led with all the 
steadiness and enthusiasm which organiza- 
tion and fellowship can possibly give. 

Lutelligence (Illinois). 
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POWER OF ‘THE TEACHER’S EYE. 





BY HENRY CALDERWOOD. 


VARIETY of methods for swaying the 

action of his scholars lies open to the 
teacher. He must decide, on clear grounds, 
to what degree he may employ any of these, 
and to which preference should be given. 
Order must be maintained, and to this end 
obedience must, if needful, be enforced. 
The pressing question is, how best to secure 
the desired result. By looks, by words of 
encouragement, or by words of warning and 
reproof, and by appropriate punishment for 
breach of order, he may act upon the de- 
termination of the scholars. The teacher 
who would establish discipline on a sure basis 
must decide what is the most potent form oj 
influence, and which ought, therefore, to be 
the prevailing form in use from day to day. 
I incline to think this may be decided clearly 
and finally. The use of the eye is the basis 
of power; only after that, in point of in- 
fluence, comes the use of the voice, or of 
recognized signs, which may save the need 
for utterance ; and only as a last resort, by 
all means to be avoided until dire necessity 
has arisen, punishment. 
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The power of the eye is the primary 
source of the teacher’s influence. Only let 
the pupils feel that the eye of the teacher 
runs swifter to the mark than words fly to 
the ear, and his power will be felt. The 
conduct which is to be regulated must be 
observed. To the extent to which this is 
possible, everything done in the school must 
be done under the eye of the teacher. To 
forget this, or to become indifferent to the 
need for it, is a serious mistake. As a pre- 
requisite, it is of consequence to have the 
scholar so placed that observation is easy. 
Any arrangement of seats which makes it 
difficult, involves a willful surrender of a 
portion of a teacher’s power, and at the 
same time of the children’s benefit. The 
eye is much more the expression of all that 
the teacher is than the best-chosen words 
can be. The scholars can understand it 
more quickly than they can understand 
words, and there is nothing for which the 
eye is more available than the-expression of 
satisfaction or dissatisfaction with what is 
seen. 

The eye is hardly misinterpreted by one 
who observes its play. In addition, it is the 
most quick and silent of messengers. There 
is no quicker telegraph for the school-room, 
and it is practically free from risk of error 
in communication. .Without the slightest 


interruption to the school work, the eye 
conveys more encouragement, warning, and 
rebuke then there could be time to utter. 
To leave all this uncommunicated would be 


an unspeakable loss of influence. Through 
the eye an unexpressed, but clearly recog- 
nized, understanding is gradually established 
between master and pupil, which greatly 
aids school management. Connected with 
this form of control there is all the advan- 
tage of comparative secrecy in the midst of 
public procedure. It serves all the ends of 
a cipher in telegraphic communication ; 
and in school life private influence upon a 
single mind is of vast consequence. The 
teacher is constantly occupied in public ex- 
ercises, yet more than most men he needs 
opportunity for communicating hints of 
purely personal application, which are best 
conveyed when they reach the person con- 
cerned without knowledge of those around. 
_ This holds specially of those timely warn- 
ings which are to check the beginning of 
wrong-doing. ‘To utter every warning to a 
child in the hearing of all his companions 
would be to blunt the edge of the warning 
Itself. In many cases the calling of general 
attention to what is being done would throw 
the mind of the offender into an attitude of 
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defense, altogether unfavorable. A warn- 
ing conveyed by a look gives the pupil all 
the advantage of profiting by it without in- 
jury to self-respect. Encouragement thus 
conveyed gives a great additional impulse, 
carrying a consciousness of a certain advance 
in the good opinion of the teacher, without 
the fact giving rise to pride, as it might 
otherwise do. On these grounds, it can be 
maintained that the eye is the vehicle of the 
quickest, widest, kindest, and most stimulat- 
ing influence which a teacher can employ. 
If children while within school only be con- 
scious that the eye of the teacher runs every- 
where, they become insensibly convinced of 
his power, and yield to it without a thought 
of opposition. 


_— 
>_> 


BIBLE ETIQUETTE. 





ET us note a few of the precepts which, 
faithfully observed, will lead to fine 
manners. 

1. The root and source of all true polite- 
ness must first be understood. Real cultiva- 
tion begins with a ‘‘clean heart.’’ Psalm 
li. so; and Luke vi. 45, first clause, are 
plain rules. 

2. As to dress—an excellent rule to regu- 
late the whole matter is found in 1 Cor. xiv. 
40. To avoid awkwardness on account of 
nervous feelings about one’s apparel, one 
should observe the rule found in Matt. vi. 
28, 29. Caution against an exceedingly 
bad habit in reference to one’s personal ap- 
pearance, is given in Matt. xxiii. 5, first 
clause. In reference to young men, the 
thing which is to make them noticeable is 
shown to be something else than fine fash- 
ionable clothes, by Prov. xx. 29, first clause. 
And for young ladies, the whole summary 
as to adornment is found in 1 Peter ili. 3, 4. 

3. As to convervation—When in company 
with older persons, remember Job xxxii. 7. 
In reference to the politeness and the grace 
of listening in connection with conversation, 
see Prov. xviii. 13. Conversation is some- 
times different from mere chit-chat and 
gossip, according to the Bible. Rules 
which relate to its true purposes of instruc- 
tion, improvement and pleasure, are found 
in Prov. i. 5; Jobvi. 25; Prov. xv. 23; 
Prov. xv. 4. The politeness of silence is 
commended, and its discretion shown, in 
Prov. xiii. 3; Prov. xxi. 23, and Job xiii. 5. 
Carefulness in conversation is to be culti- 
vated ; see Prov. xviii. 21, and Matt. xii. 37. 
Good temper in conversation is the mark of 
polite manners; Prov. xv. 1. And as to 
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the way one should do when insulted or 
snubbed, see Prov. xix. 11. 

4. Evidence of the highest polish in a 
young person’s manners, are found in the 
way of acting towards superiors. The Bible 
rules are imperative here. In reference to 
parents, there is no exception to the rule in 
Ex. xx. 12. The respect for age is seen in 
the rule found in Lev. xix. 32. Manners 
towards employers are taught in 1 Tim. vi. 1. 

5. Asaconcluding general rule to apply 
to all cases and under all circumstances, 
which, if followed, will make one a perfect 
gentleman or a perfect lady, observe the di- 
rection in Matt. vii. 12. S. S. World. 


_ 
So 


CONCENTRATION. 





MONG the powers of the human mind 
that seem of themselves to make life 
worth living, that of concentration occupies 
a prominent place. To be able to fix the 
thoughts or the attention exclusively upon 
one subject, and to keep them there without 
wavering as long as is necessary, is a most 
important element of success in every occu- 
pation. It is acommon mistake to think 
that although this ability is essential in pro- 
fessions, in literary pursuits, in the manage- 
ment of large enterprises, or in any position 
involving the laying of plans or the carry- 
ing out of systems, for the ordinary and 
commonplace worker, especially if his work 
be chiefly manual, it is of little consequence. 
This is one of those fallacies which lie at 
the root of much of the poor, inefficient 
and inferior quality of work which is offered 
to the world in quantities far exceeding the 
demand. It is a well-known fact that while 
hundreds of unserviceable men and women 
stand idle, waiting for employment which 
does not come, every one who is able and 
ready to do superior work in any depart- 
ment is eagerly caught up, and may almost 
command his own terins. 

One of the most radical differences be- 
tween these two classes of workers is this 
very power of concentrating the energy and 
strength of both body and mind upon the 
work immediately at hand. Two men, work- 
ing side by side in the field or the factory, 
may be equally competent, as far as knowl- 
edge, or physical strength, or previous train- 
ing go, to perform the labor before them. 
They begin with equal promise of good 
success, but in a short time, while one is 
persisting, the other is relaxing in effort. 
One pursues his work with unremitting zeal ; 
the other spasmodically, with intervals of 
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wandering thoughts and flagging attention, 
It is already an assured fact that the one who 
has acquired the habit of concentration will 
be the successful competitor. He will be 
anxiously sought for and re-engaged, while 
the other will soon go to swell the ranks of 
the unemployed. It matters not what is to 
be done, from the simplest mechanical work 
to the most abstruse and complex mental 
operation, the power of putting all the 
thought, energy and attention on that and 
nothing else, for the time being, will very 
largely determine the quality and amount of 
labor performed. 

To some extent this is a natural gift. We 
see children at play who, without other mo- 
tive than their instinctive tendencies, per- 
sist continuously in any effort they make, 
or purpose they form, with a perseverance 
and earnestness which may well shame many 
of their elders, while others will be distracted 
by every passing object, and forget their de- 
terminations as soon as they are formed. 
Yet here, perhaps more than in most tenden- 
dencies, culture and practice come in to 
strengthen what is lacking. ‘The discipline 
of the schools is most valuable in developing 
the concentrative power in the province of 
thought, and it would be a blessing to every 
child if, in some way, a like discipline helped 
him in the work of his hands. Like every 
other faculty, this, too, is strengthened by 
exercise. Each time we recall our scat- 
tering energies and wandering thoughts, and 
force them resolutely in one direction, we 
increase the power and develop the habit, 
and the exertion, at first painful and labor- 
ious, becomes in time easy and agreeable. 

Mr. Thomas A. Edison attributes his suc- 
cess as an inventor largely to this faculty, 
which he gained by steadfast exertion, once 
being able only to think upon a given sub- 
ject for ten minutes before something else 
would come into his mind ; but, gaining by 
long practice, the power of continuous and 
uninterrupted thought for hours on a simple 
topic. At one time he worked with his as- 
sistants in trying to connect a piece of car- 
bon to a wire. Each time it would break, 
and they would spend several hours in mak- 
ing another, until after working in this way 
one day and two nights they finally suc- 
ceeded. 

This habit does not necessarily make a 
person so absorbed in one thing, as to be- 
come narrow and one-sided. He may be- 
come so by yielding wholly to a native im- 
pulse of dwelling on one thing; but the 
same self-control that concentrates his ener- 
gies at will can also divert them at will into 
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another channel when the proper time ar- 
rives. Many things rightly claim our atten- 
tion, but none of them will receive it aright 
if our thoughts aimlessly wander from one 
to another without compass or guide. 

Phila. Ledger. 


<> 


MADAM HOW AND LADY WHY. 





VI.—THE TRUE FAIRY TALE. 


OU ask if there were men in England 

when the country was covered with ice and 
snow. Look at this and judge for yourself. 

What is it? a piece of old mortar? Yes. 
But mortar which was made by Madam 
How herself, and not by any man. And 
what isinit? A piece of flint and some bits 
of bone. But look at that piece of flint. It 
is narrow, thin, sharp-edged: quite different 
in shape from any bit of flint which you or 
lever saw among the hundreds of thousands 
of broken bits of gravel which we tread on 
here all day long; and here are some more 
bits like it, which came from the same 
place—all very much the same shape, like 
rough knives or razor blades; and here is a 
core of flint, the remaining part of a large 
flint, from which, as you may see, blades 
like those have been split off, Those flakes 


of flint, my child, were split off by men; 
even your young eyes ought to be able to 


see that. And here are other pieces of flint 
—pear-shaped, but flattened, sharp at one 
end and left rounded at the other, which 
look like spear-heads, or arrow-heads, or 
pointed axes, or pointed hatchets—even 
your young eyes can see that these must 
have been made by man. And they are, I 
may tell you, just like the tools of flint, or of 
obsidian, which is volcanic glass, and which 
savages use still where they have not iron. 
There is a great obsidian knife, you know, 
ina house in this very parish, which came 
from Mexico; and yonr eye can tell you how 
like it is to these flint ones. But these flint 
tools are very old. If you crack a fresh 
flint, you will see that its surface is gray, 
and somewhat rough, so that it sticks to 
your tongue. ‘These tools are smooth and 
shiny: and the edge of some of them are a 
little rubbed from being washed about in 
gravel; while the iron in the gravel has 
stained them reddish, which it would take 
hundreds and perhaps thousands of years to 
do. There are little rough margins, too, 
upon some of them, which, if you look at 
through a magnifying glass, are iron, crys- 
talized into the shape of little seaweeds 
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and trees—another sign that they are very 
old. And what is more, near the place 
where these flakes come from there are no 
flints in the ground for hundreds of miles; 
so that men must have brought them there 
ages and ages since. And to tell you plainly, 
these are scrapers, such as the the Esquimaux 
in North America still use to scrape flesh off 
bones, and to clean the inside of skins. 

But how did these people (savages per- 
haps) live when the country was icy cold? 
Look at the bits of bone. They have been 
split, you see, lengthways; that I suppose, 
was to suck the marrow out of them, as sava- 
ges do still. But to what animal do the 
bones belong? That is the question ; and 
one which I could not have answered you, 
if wiser men than I am could not have told 
me. 

They are the bones of reindeer—such 
reindeer as are now found only in Lapland 
and the half-frozen parts of North America, 
close to the Arctic circle, where they have 
six months day and six months night. You 
have read of Laplanders, and how they drive 
reindeer in their sledges, and live upon 
reindeer milk ; and you have read of Esqui- 
maux, who hunt seals and walrus, and live 
in houses of ice, lighted by lamps fed with 
the same blubber on which they feed them- 
selves. I need not tell you about them. 

Now comes the question—Whence did 
these flints and bones come? They 
came out of a cave in Dordogne, in the 
heart of sunny France,—far away to the: 
south, where it is hotter every summer than 
it was even this summer—from among woods 
of box and evergreen oak, and vineyards of 
rich, red wine. In that warm land once 
lived savages, who hunted amid ice and 
snow the reindeer, and with the reindeer 
animals stranger still. 

And now I will tell you a fairy tale: to 
make you understand it at all I must put it 
in the shape of a tale. I call it a fairy tale, 
because it is so strange; indeed I think I 
ought to call it the fairy tale of all fairy 
tales, for by the time we get to the end of it 
I think it will explain to you how our fore- 
farthers got to believe in fairies, and trolls, 
and elves, and scratlings, and all strange 
little people who were said to haunt the 
mountains and the caves. 

Well, once upon a time, so long ago that 
no man can tell when, the land was so much 
higher, that between England and Ireland, 
and, what is more, between England and 
Norway, was firm dry land. The country 
then must have looked—at least we know it 
looked so in Norfolk—very like what our 
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moors look like here. There were forests 
of Scotch fir, and of spruce too, which is 
not wild in England now, though you may 
see plenty in every plantation. There were 
oaks and alders, yews and sloes, just as there 
are in our woods now. ‘There was buck- 
bean in the bogs, as there is in Larmer’s 
and Heath pond; and white and yellow 
water-lillies, horn-wort, and pond weeds, 
just as there are now in our ponds. There 
were wild horses, wild’ deer, and wild oxen, 
those last of enormous size. There were 
little yellow roe-deer, which will not surprise 
you, for there are hundreds and thousands 
in Scotland to this day; and, as you know, 
they will thrive well enough in our woods 
now. There were beavers too: but that must 
not surprise you, for there were beavers in 
South Wales long after the Norman Con- 
quest, and there are beavers still in the 
mountain glens of the south-east of France. 
There were honest little water-rats too, who 
I daresay sat up on their hind legs like mon- 
keys, nibbling the water-lily pods, thousands 
of years ago, as they do in our pond now. 
Well, so far we have come to nothing 
strange: but now begins the fairy tale. 
Mixed with all these animals, there wan- 
dered about great herds of elephants and 
rhinoceroses ; not smooth-skinned, mind, 
but covered with hair and wool, like 
those which are still found sticking out of 
the everlasting ice-cliffs, at the mouth of the 
Lena and other Siberian rivers, with the 
flesh, and skin, and hair so fresh upon them, 
that the wild wolves tear it off, and snarl 
and growl over the carcass of monsters who 
were frozen up thousands of years ago. And 
with them, stranger still, were great hippo- 
potamuses; who came, perhaps, northward 
in summer time along the sea-shore and 
down the rivers, having spread hither all the 
way from Africa; for in those days, you 
must understand, Sicily, and Italy, and 
Malta—look at your map—were joined to 
the coast of Africa: and so it may be was 
the rock of Gibraltar itself; and over the sea 
where the Straits of Gibraltar now flow was 
firm dry land, over which hyenas and 
leopards, elephants and rhinoceroses ranged 
into Spain ; for their bones are found at this 
day in the Gibraltar caves. And this is the 
first chapter of my fairy tale. 

Now while all this was going on, and per- 
haps before this began, the climate was get- 
ting colder year by year—we do not know 
how; and what is more, the land was sink- 
ing; and it sank so deep that at last nothing 
was left out of the water but the tops of the 
mountains in Ireland, and Scotland, and 
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Wales. It sank so deep that it left beds 
of shells belonging to the Arctic regions 
nearly two thousand feet high upon the 
mountain side. And so 
“It grew wondrous cold, 
And ice mast-high came floating by, 
As green as emerald.” 

But there were no masts then to measure 
the icebergs by, nor any ship nor any human 
being there. All we know is that the icebergs 
brought with them vast quantities of mud, 
which sank to the bottom, and covered up 
that pleasant old forest-land in what is called 
boulder clay ; clay full of bits of broken rock, 
and of blocks of stone so enormous, that 
nothing but an iceberg could have carried 
them. So all the animals were drowned or 
driven away, and nothing was left alive, per- 
haps, except a few little hardy plants which 
clung about cracks and gullies in the moun- 
tain tops; and whose descendants live there 
still. ‘That was a dreadful time ; the worst, 
perhaps, of all the age of Ice: and so ends 
the second chapter of my fairy tale. 

Now for my third chapter. ‘‘When 
things come to the worst,’’ says the pro- 
verb, ‘‘ they commonly mend ;’’ and so did 
this poor frozen and drowned land of Eng- 
land and France and Germany, though it 
mended very slowly. The land began to 
tise out of the sea once more, and rose till 
it was perhaps as high as it had been at first, 
and hundreds of feet higher than it is 
now: but still it was very cold, covered, in 
Scotland at least, with one great sea of ice 
and glaciers descending down into the sea, 
as I said to you when I spoke to you about 
the Ice-Plough. But as the land rose, and 
grew warmer, too, while it rose, the wild 
beasts who had been driven out by the great 
drowning came gradually back again. As 
the bottom of the old ice sea turned into 
dry land, and got covered with grasses, and 
weeds, and shrubs once more, elephants, 
rhinoceroses, hippopotamuses, oxen—some- 
times the same species, sometimes slightly 
different ones—returned to France, and then 
to England (for there was no British Chan- 
nel then to stop them); and with them came 
other strange animals, especially the great 
Irish elk, as he is called, as large as the 


‘largest horse, with horns sometimes ten feet 


across. A pair of those horns with the skull 
you have seen yourself, and can judge what 
a noble animal he must have been. Enor- 
mons bears came too, and hyenas, and 4 
tiger or lion (I cannot say which), as large 
as the largest Bengal tiger now to be seen 
in India. 

And in those days—we cannot, of course, 
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exactly say when-—there came—first, I sup- 
pose, into the south and east of France, and 
then gradually onward into England and 
Scotland and Ireland—creatures without any 
hair to keep them warm, or scales to defend 
them, without horns or tusks to fight with, 
or teeth to worry and bite ; the weakest you 
would have thought of the beasts, and yet 
stronger than all the animals, because they 
were Men, with reasonable souls. Whence 
they came we cannot tell, nor why; perhaps 
from mere hunting ‘after food, and love of 
wandering and being independent and 
alone. Perhaps they came into that icy 
land for fear of stronger and cleverer 
people than themselves; for we have no 
proof, my child, none at all, that they were 
the first men that trod this earth. But be 
that as it may, they came; and so cunning 
were these savage men, and so brave like- 
wise, though they had no iron among them, 
only flint and sharpened bones, yet they 
contrived to kill and eat the mammoths, and 
the giant oxen, and the wild horses, and the 
reindeer, and to hold their own against the 
hyenas, and tigers, and bears, simply be- 
cause they had wits, and the dumb animals 
had none. And that is the strangest part to 
me of all my fairy tale. For what a man’s 
wits are, and why he has them, and there- 
fore is able to invent and to improve, while 
even the cleverest ape has none, and there- 
fore can invent and improve nothing, and 
therefore cannot better himself, but must 
remain from father to son, and father to son 
again, a stupid, pitiful, ridiculous ape, while 
men can go on civilizing themselves, and 
growing richer and more comfortable, wiser 
and happier, year by yéar—how that comes 
to pass, I say, is to me a wonder and a pro- 
digy and a miracle, stranger than the most 
fantastic marvels you ever read in fairy 
tales. 

You may find the old flint weapons which 
these old savages used buried in many a 
gravel-pit up and down France and the 


‘south of England: but you will find none 


here ; for the gravel here was made (I am 
told) at the beginning of the ice-time, be- 
fore the north of England sunk into the sea, 
therefore long, long before men came into 
this land. But most of their remains are 
found in caves which water has eaten out of 
the limestone rocks, like that famous cave of 
Kent’s Hole at Torquay. In it and in 
many another cave, lie the bones of animals 
which the savages ate, and cracked to get 
the marrow out of them, mixed up with their 
flint weapons and bone harpoons, and some- 
times with burnt ashes and with round stones, 
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used perhaps to heat water, as savages do 
now, all baked together into a hard paste or 
breccia by the lime. These are in the water, 
and are often covered with a floor of stalag- 
mite which has dripped from the roof above 
and hardened into stone. Of these caves 
and their beautiful wonders I must tell you 
another day. We must keep now to our 
fairy tale. But in these caves, no doubt, 
the savages lived ; for not only have weapons 
been found in them, but actual drawings 
scratched (I' suppose with flint) on bone or 
mammoth ivory; drawings of elk, and bull, 
and horse, and ibex; and one, which was 
found in France, of the great mammoth 
himself, the woolly elephant, with a mane 
on his shoulders like a lion’s mane. So you 
see that one of the earliest fancies of this 
strange creature called man was to draw, as 
you and your school fellows love to draw, 
and copy what you see, you know not why. 
Remember that. You like to draw: but 
why you like it neither you or any man can 
tell. It is one of the mysteries of human 
nature; and that poor savage clothed in 
skins, dirty it may be, and more ignorant 
than you (happily) can conceive, when he sat 
in the cave scratching on ivory the figures of 
the animals he hunted, was proving thereby 
that he had the same wonderful and mys- 
terious human nature as you; that he was 
the kinsman of every painter and sculptor 
who ever felt it a delight and duty to copy 
the beautiful works of God. 

Sometimes, again, especially in Denmark, 
these savages have left behind upon the 
shore mounds of dirt, which are called there 
‘¢ kjokken-méddings,’’ ‘‘ kitchen-middens’”’ 
as they would say in Scotland, ‘‘kitchen- 
dirtheaps’’ as we should say here down South; 
and a very good name for them that is. For 
they are made up of the shells of oysters, 
cockles, mussels, and periwinkles, and 
other shore-shells beside, on which these 
poor creatures fed ; and mingled with them 
are broken bones of beasts, and fishes, and 
birds, and flint knives, and axes, and sling- 
stones ; and here and there hearths, on which 
they have cooked their meals in some rough 
way ; and that is nearly all we know about 
them: but this we know from the size of 
certain of the shells, and from other rea- 
sons which you would not understand, that 
these mounds were made an enormous time 
ago, when the water of the Baltic Sea was 
far more salt than it is now. 

But what has all this to do with my fairy 
tale? This: 

Suppose that these people, after all, had 
been fairies? I am in earnest. Of course, 
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I do not mean that these folks could make 
themselves invisible, or that they had any 
supernatural powers—any more, at least than 
you or I have—or that they were anything 
but savages: but this I do think, that out of 
old stories of these savages grew up the 
stories of fairies, elves, and trolls, and scrat- 
lings, and cluricaunes, and ogres, of which 
you have read so many. 

When stronger and bolder people, like 
the Irish, and the Highlanders of Scotland, 
and the Gauls of France, came northward 
with their bronze and iron weapons; and 
still more when our own forefathers, the 
Germans and the Norsemen, came, these 
poor little savages, with their flint arrows 
and axes, were no match for them, and had 
to run away northward, or be all killed out; 
for people were fierce and cruel in those old 
times, and looked on every one of a different 
race from themselves as a natural enemy. 
They had not learned—alas! too many have 
not learned it yet—that all men are brothers 
for the sake of Jesus Christ our Lord. So 
these poor savages were driven out, till none 
were left, save the little Laps up in the north 
of Norway, where they live to this day. 

But stories of them, and of how they 
dwelt in caves, and had strange customs, 
and used poisoned weapons, and how the 
elf bolts (as their flint arrow-heads are still 
called) belonged to them, lingered on, and 
were told round the fire on winter nights, 
and added to, and played with half in fun, 
till a hundred legends sprang up about them, 
which used once to be believed by grown-up 
folks, but which now only amuse children. 
And because some of these savages were very 
short, as the Laps and Esquimaux are now, 
the story grew of their being so small that 
they could make themselves invisible ; and 
because others of them were (but probably 
only a few) very tall and terrible, the story 
grew that there were giants in that old 
world, like that famous Gogmagog, whom 
Brutus and his Britons met (so old tables 
tell), when they landed first at Plymouth, and 
fought him, and threw him over the cliff. 
Ogres, too—of whom you read in fairy 
tales—I am afraid that there were such 
people once, even here in Europe; strong 
and terrible savages, who ate human beings. 
Of course, the legends and tales about them 
became ridiculous and exaggerated as they 
passed from mouth to mouth over the 
Christmas fire, in the days when no one 
could read or write. But that the tales be- 
gan by being true any one may well believe 
who knows how many cannibal savages there 
are in the world even now. I think that, if 
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ever there was an ogre in the world, he must 
have been very like a certain person who 
lived, or was buried, in a cave in the Nean- 
derthal, between Elberfeld and Dusseldorf, 
on the Lower Rhine. The skull and bones 
which were found there (and which are very 
famous now among scientific men) be- 
longed to a personage whom I should have 
been very sorry to meet, and still more to 
let you meet, in the wild forest ; to a savage 
of enormous strength of limb (and I sup- 
pose of jaw), likewise 
“like an ape, 
With forehead villainous low ;’’ 

who could have eaten you if he would ; and, 
I fear also, would have eaten you if he 
could. Such savages may have lingered (I 
believe, from the old ballads and romances, 
that they did linger) for a long time in 
lonely forests and mountain caves, till they 
were all killed out by warriors who wore 
mail-armor, and carried steel sword, and 
battle-axe, and lance. 

But had these people any religion ? 

My dear: child, we cannot know, and 
neeed not know. But we know this—that 
God beholds all the heathen. He fashions 
the hearts of them, and understandeth all 
their works. And we know also that he is 
just and good. ‘These poor folks were, I 
doubt not, happy enough in their way ; and 
we are bound to believe (for we have no 
proof against it), that most of them were 
honest and harmless enough likewise. Of 
course, ogres and cannibals, and cruel and 
brutal persons (if there were any among 
them), deserved punishment: and punish- 
ment, I do not doubt, they got. But, of 
course, again, none of them knew things 
which you know: but for that very reason 
they were not bound to do many things 
which you are bound todo. For those to 
whom little is given, of them shall little be 
required. What their religion was like, or 
whether they had any religion at all, we 
cannot tell. But this we can tell, that 
known nnto God are all His works from the 
creation of the world; and that His mercy 
is over all His works, and He hateth 
nothing that He has made. These men and 
women, whatever they were, were God’s 
work. And therefore we may comfort our- 
selves with the certainty that, whether or 
not they knew God, God knew them. 

And so ends my fairy tale. 

But is it not a wonderful tale? More won- 
derful, if you will think over it, than any 
story invented by man. But so it always is. 
‘‘Truth,’’ wise men tell us, ‘‘is stranger 
than fiction.’? Even a child like you will 
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see that it must be so, if you will but recol- 
lect who makes fiction, and who makes 
facts. 

Man makes fiction: he invents stories, 
pretty enough, fantastical enough. But out 
of what does he make them up? out of a 
few things in this great world which he has 
seen, and heard, and felt, just as he makes 
up his dreams. But who makes truth? 
Who makes facts? Who, but God? 

Then truth is as much larger than fiction, 
as God is greater than man; as much larger 
as the whole universe is larger than the little 
corner of it that any man, even the greatest 
poet or philosopher, can see ; and as much 
grander, and as much more beautiful, and 
as much more strange. For one is the 
whole, and the other is only a few tiny 
scraps of the whole. The one is the work of 
God; the other is the work of man. Be 
sure that no man can ever fancy anything 
strange, unexpected, and curious, without 
finding, if he had eyes to see, a hundred 
things around his feet more strange, more 
unexpected, more curious, actually ready- 
made already by God. You are fond of 
fairy tales, because they are fanciful, and 
like your dreams. My dear child, as your 
eyes open to the true fairy tale which Madam 
How can tell you all day long, nursery 
stories will seem to you poor and dull. All 
those feelings in you which your nursery 
tales call out,—imagination, wonder, awe, 
pity, and I trust, too, hope and love—will 
be called out, I believe, by the Tale of all 
Tales, the true ‘‘ Marchen allen Marchen,’’ 
so much more fully and strongly and purely, 
that you will feel that novels and story- 
books are scarcely worth your reading, as 
long as_you can read the great green book, 
of which every bud is a letter, and every 
tree a page. 

Wonder if you will. You cannot wonder 
toomuch. That you might wonder all your 
life long, God put you into this wondrous 
world, and gave you that faculty of wonder 
which He has not given to brutes; which is 
at once the mother of sound science, and a 
pledge of immortality in a world more won- 
drous even than this. But wonder at the 
right thing, not at the wrong; at the real 
miracles and prodigies, not at the sham. 
Wonder not at the world of man. Waste 
not your admiration, interest, hope on it, its 
pretty toys, gay fashions, fine clothes, 
tawdry luxuries, silly amusements. Wonder 
at the works of God. You will not, per- 
haps, take my advice yet. The world of 
man looks so pretty, that you will needs 
have your peep at it, and stare into its shop 
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windows ; and if you can, go to a few of its 
stage plays, and dance in a few of its balls. 
Ah—well—after a wild dream comes an 
uneasy wakening ; and after too many sweet 
things, comes a sick-headache. And one 
morning you will awake, I trust and pray, 
from the world of man to the world of God, 
and wonder where wonder is due, and wor- 
ship where worship is due. You will awake 
like a child who has been to a pantomine 
over night, staring at the fairy ‘‘halls,’’ 
which are all paint and canvas; and the 
‘*dazzling splendors,’’ which are gas and 
oil; and the ‘‘ magic transformations,’’ 
which are done with ropes and pulleys; and 
the ‘‘brilliant elves,’’ who are poor little 
children out of the next foul alley ; and the 
harlequin and clown, who through all their 
fun are thinking wearily over the old debts 
which they must pay, and the hungry 
mouths at home which they must feed: 
and so, having thought it all wondrously 
glorious, ‘and quite a fairyland, slips tired 
and stupid into bed, and wakes next morn- 
ing to see the pure light shining in through 
the delicate frost-lace on the window pane, 
and looks out over fields of virgin snow, and 
watches the rosy dawn and cloudless blue, 
and the great sun rising to the music of caw- 
ing rooks and piping stares, and says, ‘‘ This 
is the true wonder. ‘This is the true glory. 
The theatre jlast night was the fairyland of 
man ; but this is the fairyland of God,’’ 


_> 


A STUDY OF CHILDREN’S COLLEC- 
TIONS. 





OR several years, Miss Sara E. Wiltse 
has been a systematic observer of child- 
hood. She lately sent to the writer, along 
with a mass of other vaiuable but as yet un- 
digested material, the answers of 227 Bos- 
ton school boys of fifteen and sixteen years 
of age to a short set of questions about their 


collections. Of this number only nineteen 
had never made collections they deemed 
worth reporting. One hundred and forty- 
four reported collections of two kinds of 
objects, ninety-five of three kinds, twenty- 
eight of four kinds, and a few of five and 
more kinds. Stamps were most frequently 
collected ; then followed in order of fre- 
quency coins; marbles, sometimes to the 
number of several thousand ; advertising or 
business cards ; pictures ; stones, ores, min- 
erals, and sometimes even bits of brick and 
chalk; woods, leaves or flowers, insects, 
eggs, shells ; scrap-books of all sorts (gen- 
erally funny stories), imprints of the die of 
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local post-offices, riddles, autographs, but- 
tons, nut-galls, birds’-nests, smooth or col- 
ored stones, and even toadstools, peach- 
stones, lists of names, tools, and many other 
things. Of the three most common collec: 
tions, that of marbles nearly always comes 
first, and begins, on the average, very soon 
after the beginning of public school life, 
and lasts from three to six years. The pas- 
sion for stamps comes later, and coins later 
yet ; the average interval between the latter, 
as well as their duration, cannot be inferred 
from the data. These collections have been 
made quite independently of school work, 
and, so far as can be inferred from the 
writing, spelling, and syntax of the written 
returns, the brightest boys have made most 
collections, and in each of these respects, 
the nineteen boys who have no collections 
to report are below the average, though by 
no means always the worst. 

Several observers have sent in returns 
from school-girls of equal age to similar 
questions, but as yet the returns are too few 
and too imperfect to have much statistical 
value. It appears, however, that the pas- 
sion for collections is less strong in girls, 
and the objects most often collected are dif- 
ferent. Little girls often collect bows from 
adults, keeping daily tally on bits of paper, 


and older girls collect flowers, cloth, and 
paper patterns, bric-a-brac, keepsakes, etc., 
as well as in many cases making the same 


collections as the boys. It is evident that 
more data are wanted for both sexes before 
the effects of age, temperament, locality, 
conditions of life, sex, etc., can be deter- 
mined, and it is to be hoped that teachers 
or superintendents who have superior facil- 
ities will address themselves to further 
studies of this important topic. 

It seems already plain, however, that this 
instinct is a strong and almost universal 
force in human nature, which the school 
should study and use more than it does. It 
is one of the chief juvenile expressions of 
the instinct on which the induction and spe- 
cialization of natural science rests. Muse- 
ums of all sorts and sizes, literary collec- 
tions, and even the gathering of the above 
data about this instinct, rest on it. In fact, 
almost any and every interest may prompt 
collections, and be made the nucleus of sci- 
entific culture, sometimes for the very boys 
who get least from the ordinary school. 
There might easily be in most country 
towns, if not in each school building, small 
working collections, made largely by the 
children themselves, illustrating local geol- 
ogy, woods, plants, birds, and animals, 
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mounted or put up in the most educational 
way, and, with a few pictured books, made 
the basis of general or of class exercises, 
This, we belleve, may at least be suggestive 
in solving the great question how more and 
better natural science may be taught in 
schools of the lower grades. Teachers of 
literature, also, even in lower grammar 
school grades, have induced their pupils to 
gather from. many sources, by scrap-books 
and otherwise, literary specimens which 
especially interested them, and thus, as it 
were, to make individual reading-books— 
their own in a sense which is of great edu- 
cational significance. 

But if data like the above show the force, 
they do not suggest the danger attending 
this passion, viz: that it degenerates toward 
the blind mania for collecting objects (Sam- 
meltrieb) seen in certain forms of mental 
disease, and even in some species of ani- 
mals. Our returns show scores of boys who 
collect stamps or coins with very little 
of the knowledge of the geography and 
history needful to give a rational interest to 
their collections; who gather blindly and 
mechanically large numbers of eggs, with 
no knowledge of the species, or merely the 
tails of birds or squirrels, with not only no 
knowledge of their characteristics or man- 
ner of mounting, but without even the 
most common hunter’s knowledge of their 
habits. When we reflect how much might 
be taught incidentally by the rapid way of 
suggestion, if given while these interests 
were at their hottest, and put tactfully, 
perhaps in the form of directions for im- 
proving collections already begun, we can 
realize how considerable is the educational 
loss. 

And yet correctives are not so easily made 
effective as would at first seem. Collections 
do not always imply the knowledge or even 
the high degree of mental curiosity they 
are wont to suggest. Museum values and 
scientific values are often divergent, and 
may be almost opposite. Much might be 
written of the cases in which undue haste 
to catalogue or to collect had robbed ob- 
jects of scientific worth. How often, 
again, do we see in our laboratories even 
advanced students making and mounting 
histologic sections day after day, to get good 
collections of slides, in a thoughtless and 
mechanical way, or even in original research 
repeating observations and enlarging pro- 
tocols without so carrying everything in 
mind that each product is subjected to the 
highest degree of scrutiny it is capable of 
as they go along, and thus lose time under 
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the illusion that they are doing real scien- 
tific work. It is such hard work to think, 
and there are so many proxies and simul- 
acra of thought that deceive even well- 
trained men—it is so much easier to get 
ready to think, asthe miser hoards in order 
to get ready to live—that the way of true 
science is indeed straight and narrow. 

And this, nevertheless, does not make us 
for a moment doubt that this is an educable 
instinct, and that it has head enough, wher- 
ever it is wisely turned on to school mechan- 
ism, to quicken especially all those elements 
of school work that are associated with 
Comenius, Locke, object-lessons, and sci- 
ence-teaching. It is not ready-made, pur- 
chased, but individual collections, with the 
sense of personal ownership on the part of 
those who made them in no wise relaxed, 
but used in a way to make the school house 
interesting, because reflecting at the same 
time the local characteristies and local 
pride, that we need. How each of the 
above kinds of collections and others can 
best be utilized in or by the school, is a 
problem which only the experience of the 
practical teacher can solve; and when it 
and the other unfinished questions above 
suggested are determined, it will make, if 
we are not mistaken, a valuable as well as 


for the most part, a new chapter in pedagogy. 
The Nation. 
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VIEWS OF A DIRECTOR. 





BY S. B. WILGOS. 


IRECTORS and patrons can do much to 
encourage teachers in the discharge of 
their duties. In districts having but five or 
six months of school during the year, and 
where the salary ranges from twenty-five to 
thirty-five doilars per month, the Directors 
have it in their power gradually to lengthen 
the school term and to increase salaries; and 
this should be their constant purpose. 
Where there are seven or eight months of 
school, better qualified teachers are usually 
employed, who should be constantly en- 
couraged towards self-improvement and 
greater interest in their work. With ten 
months of school and salary of fifty or more 
dollars per month, we expect to employ the 
first grade of common school teachers, and 
look for a full equivalent from those teachers 
in the better education of our children. 
Let teachers of the first and second classes 
be urged by Directors and patrons to make 
good use of their time while teaching and 
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during vacation, so that they may obtain 
from the County Superintendent a higher 
grade of certificate and be qualified to teach 
a better grade of school; while those in the 
third class should maintain their rank worth- 
ily, as leaders in the noble profession of 
teaching. 

He who suffers himself to become a Di- 
rector should attend to all the duties of his 
office, including the visiting of the schools. 
This should be done in a body, or by certain 
members of the Board assuming that duty at 
a stated meeting, at least once in three 
months, remaining one jhalf-day at each 
school, correcting irregularities, or causing 
the same to be done through the teacher, 
addressing the school in an appropriate man- 
ner, and asking the pupils suggestive ques- 
tions, so that the coming together may be 
mutually agreeable and produce a lasting 
impression. 

It is also well for the Board to direct one 
of their number, usually the Secretary, to 
visit the schools one half-day each month, 
with the authority of a more general super- 
vision, it being his duty to see that the 
teacher’s needs are supplied in the way of 
books, stationery, etc., and to give encour- 
agement and advice to both teachers and 
pupils. Such visitation should be entered 
on the minute-book of the School Board, and 
read in connection with the minutes at the 
stated meetings of the Board. 

Patrons have also their duty to perform. 
They should occasionally visit the school. 
They should be especially careful that their 
children attend regularly. Irregular attend- 
ance causes serious loss to the child, and 
impairs the efficiency of the school. It has 
been said that ‘‘the teacher makes the 
school.’’ This is true, in a certain sense; 
but other important agencies are also at 
work, ranging from State Superintendent 
down to the smallest pupil. All are co- 
workers together. The office of the teacher 
is, of course, the most trying, the most diffi- 
cult, and the most important. It is being 
felt more and more that almost all needed 
reforms must come through the public school, 
and hence the teacher is under a weighty re- 
sponsibility for the future well-being of our 
children, and ought, indeed, to be one of 
God’s peculiar people. 

Blessed will be that man or woman at the 
last great day who shall hold by the hand a 
boy or girl led upward towards goodness 
from quiet school-room ways. For they 
shall hear the Master say, ‘‘ Inasmuch as ye 
have done it unto one of these little ones, 
ye have done it unto Me.”’ 








NURSERY REFORM. 





BY D’ARCY W. THOMPSON. 





AM very fond of dogs. They are relig- 

ious beasties, but idolaters; for they wor- 
ship us. The old Egyptians worshiped 
them. The dogs have the better of it in 
the comparison. On week-days a dog may 
suggest morality and religious faith; but he 
has a painfully profane look on Sunday. 
Poor heathen brute; he should run into 
hiding-places on Saturday at midnight, as a 
ghost vanishes at cock-crowing. 

I am equally fond of cats. But they are 
utterly devoid of religion; sleek epicures, 
that live only in the present. They may 
coil cosily into roley-poley cushions, wash 
daintily behind their ears, and drone their 
drowsy little humdrum fireside hymns; but 
with the best of them there is a faint, lin- 
gering odor of Beelzebub. 

I should not wonder if, on the other side 
of Styx, some faithful friend were to wel- 
come me with the wagging of a shadowy 
tail, and the utterance of a thin and ineffec- 
tual bow-wow. But the boat of Charon will 
push a difficult furrow through innumerable 
bodies, brickbat laden, of purrless, soulless, 
dead-as-door-nail cats. Poor pussies! 

But though I love‘these hairy favorites 
much, I love little children more. And I 
-care not whether they be blonde or brown, 
-clean or dirty, lordlings or chimney-sweep- 
‘kins. Not a button. I would rather they 
were not too good, or goody. Let us have 
a little naughtiness, sprinkled in at inter- 
vals; it gives a flavor to the insipidity of 
vegetable innocence. 

A Pharisee is not a pleasant object, be he 
clad in swallow-tails or cotton frock. And 
there is a social Pharisee as well as a relig- 
ious one. Clean face and glossy curls must 
never frown upon little, smutty, streetling 
‘Publican. No, no; it is quite possible that 
this little sparrow-boy but rarely washes his 
face, more rarely says his prayers, and never 
-blows his nose ; which practices are common 
with genteel canary-children. But not a 
sparrow Jalleth to the ground without our 
Father. Let us all have a share of natural 
commonness, of wholesome naughtiness, of 
clean dirt. Let us stand occasionally in the 
corner of repentance; ‘‘outside of all joy, 
ilike Neptune in the cold.’’ Then will we 
promise to be good; we will throw tiny 
arms half round papa’s neck, will kiss him 
half-way through his yellow beard; we’ll 
be happy for ever, and ever, and ever, and 
live on toffey and almond-rock. O the bliss 
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of making up! The rain after drought! 
the sunshine after rain! Yea, ’tis a sweet 
thing and a pleasant to have been a little 
naughty. 

Eliminate misdoing from the world, and 
you annihilate charity. The air is uninhab. 
itable from a surplus of oxygen. The good 
deed shines no longer that glistened like a 
glow-worm in a naughty world. Imagine, 
reader, the humiliating condition of a good 
parson who has overdone his duty; the 
vestrymen are better than he; the clerk is 
better than the vestrymen ; the pew-opener 
is suspected of being better than them all, 
Why, the church is top-heavy: another 
effort, and it will stand upon its spire, 
Come back to the old ways, my friend. 
There must be degrees, there must be de- 
grees. 

But while I can regard with complacency 
a little naughtiness in children, I am grieved 
to the heart to see their eyes dimmed ever 
so little, and their cheeks ever so slightly 
pale. O me, for the faces that one sees at 
times, so wee, and wan, and old! for the 
little tiny elders who begin life at the wrong 
end! 

I regret, also, that children are under the 
absurd necessity of growing bigger, of de- 
veloping from baby-buds into boy-tulips and 
men-cabbages. They keep pet spaniels per- 
manently small, but by means that imperil 
their little lives. I wonder if an elixir could 
be suggested that would keep a child always 
a child. Nay, I know there 7s such an elixir, 
and I know, also, from what fountain it may 
be drawn, and has been drawn. It is bitter 
if you sip of it, but sweet, they say, if you 
take a full quaff. But he that drinks thereof 
cares not afterwards for earthly meat or 
drink, but passes away and leaves us, witha 
look of strange joy upon his countenance. 
And we follow him a little way, sorrowing. 
And I think he must wonder at our sorrow, 
and from under his green counterpane must 
hear, as from the depths of a sweet dream, 
our cry of Vale / vale / in aternum vale! 

Did you ever sit, reader, with your babe 
upon your knee, and its dear, good grand- 
mother before you? Stretch out both 
hands, and you will touch very nearly at the 


zero and the infinity of life, the mystery of 


the forgotten Past, and the mystery of an 
unknown Future. 

But to return to our dogs. I am glad 
that our homeless ones have found of late4 
genial and kindly advocate. But I could 
find it in my heart to deprive them of theif 
patron, for to me they seem to be approptt 
ating the children’s bread, and I would em- 
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ploy his humor and his pathos to plead the grave; and Mother Hubbard, led by her 


more melancholy cause of our own poor, 
grammarless little ones. I would use all 
my eloquence to depict the miserable con- 
dition of these sweet victims of parental in- 
difference; I would point to them as they 
stood, blue and shivering, without a rag of 
syntax round their little loins, and show 
them dwining away before our eyes beneath 
the pitiless influences of grammatical desti- 
tution. 

And moved by the eloquence of my plead- 
ing, and impressed with a conviction of its 
truth, some aged hosier in his latter days, 
ignoring the paltry claims of kindred, would 
leave a colossal fortune for the realization 
of my philanthropic schemes. And I should 
found a magnificent institution in the neigh- 
borhood of our Dunedin, and should call it 
the Caiéiéum, or the Normal Institution for 
the training of Nursery-maidens. And the 
building should be a palatial one, with green 
lawns and shrubberies and massive gate- 
ways; and there should be lodges at the 
gates, wherein should dwell porters, whose 
business it were at distant intervals to open 
and to shut those gates. And I would ap- 
point a board of twenty Guardians, who 
should on stated occasions dine sumptuously 
out of its funds, for the benefit of the Caié- 
ttum. And I would select a Governor of a 
grave and dignified demeanor, and a numer- 
ous staff of masters well skilled in the turn- 
ing of the gerund stone. And from the 
Board of Guardians should be selected a 
sub-committee of three members, who should 
be named the Special Aggravators, and their 
business it should be to worry the Governor 
of grave demeanor, and to set the Governor 
a-worrying the turners of the gerund-stone. 
And the palace and the Board and the staff 
should be for the housing and the superin- 
tending and the instructing of ten little 
Nursery-maidens, who should be chosen ex- 
clusively from such families of the name of 
Thompson as should spell it with a g And 
for a term of years these little maidens 
should apply their noses to the outer edge 
of the rapidly-turning gerund-stone. And 
when their brains were cleared of the weeds 
of nature, and mother-wit, and unassisted 
sense, I should send them forth as mission- 
aries into the outer world for the reforma- 
tion of our nurseries. 

And wherever these little missionaries 
came, they would sweep away, as with a 
besom, all idle games and silly puzzles and 
unedifying tales. And Jack would flee in 
terror to the summit of his own beanstalk ; 
Cock-Robin would be borne unpitied to his 





own dog, would beg her bread, an exile in 
far distant lands. And our children should 
be instructed upon those scientific and theo- 
retic principles, which in other and higher 
departments of education have stood the 
test of ages. And these missionary-maidens 
should be furnished, each with her gerund- 
stone, and resolute parents should apply the 
noses of their prattlers to the outer edge 
thereof, as it turned rapidly. But, forasmuch 
as the process might for a little while prove 
disagreeable to the instructed, the maidens 
should be further equipped with an imple- 
ment of hardened leather, highly charged 
with a subtle electricity, whose dexterous 
application to the palm should have the 
property of endearing to the little ones these 
maidens and their gerund-stones. 

Follow me, gentle reader, into a model 
nursery, and behold our system in full op- 
eration. Those little children yonder, blue- 
eyed and flaxen-haired, fresh from the Eden 
where innocents still wander, are standing 
for the first time before the mysterious en- 
gine of their mental training. From dawn 
to eve, this summer’s day, they are commit- 
ting to memory all words that end in ack, 
as cock, knock, block, rock, stock, smock, 
flock, beginning with a cock that must not 
crow; for the fowl is as yet unprovided with 
verb, and conjugation, and voice—most es- 
sential this for crowing—and mood and 
tense, and number and person, and ending 
with a flock that must neither frolic nor 
bleat. To-morrow they will give undivided 
attention to words that end in dom, as king- 
dom, beadledom ; the day following, to words 
in ttion, as deglutition, perdition; then to 
words in ation, as trituration, botheration; 
and so on for a month or two, till the cate- 
gory of ordinary words is exhausted. Then 
are they to be put to wholesome tribulation 
upon words that lack a singular, as /ongs, 
scissors, Spectacles, stockings, trousers, 
breeches ; then on nouns that lack a plural, 
as butter, beef, mutton, glue, elecampane; 
then on nouns that lack a possessive case, 
as gruel, wash-hand-stand, microcosm; then 
on nouns that lack a vocative, as minepins, 
oatmeal, cosmogony, philoprogenitiveness. 
And if, meanwhile, they yawn over the 
work, or ask idle questions of curiosity, they 
will be subjected to the influence of the elec- 
tric leather. 

When sufficiently bewildered, it may be 
irritated, with months of substantives, they 
shall pass through similar ordeals of undi- 
luted adjectives, participles, verbs, adverbs, 
numerals, prepositions and conjunctions. 
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Then shall they be put through a course of 
syntax, which shall daily be administered to 
them in infinitesimal doses, according to 
the received principles of grammatical hom- 
ceopathy. 

Then shall he put into their tiny hands 
the interesting and exhaustive biographies 
of the great Busbequius Bungfungus; and 
by homeceopathic treatment each biography 
shall be made to occupy many weeks, so 
that the children, in reading the death of 
Palzologus, and Mithrobarzanes, and other 
favorite heroes, may have forgotten all the 
circumstances of their lives. And if they 
read a fable, they shall read it in minute 
portions, so that, on arriving at the tail or 
moral, they may be unable to apply it to the 
body. And in their daily readings they 
shall continually sing their verbal and syn- 
tactic formulz, which shall sound like mys- 
tic hymns in the ears of their delighted 
parents. 

It is true that the children, by this 
method, will be powerless to express their 
passing thoughts, or to describe occurrences 
that take place before their eyes, but they 
will be imbued with theories of speech, too 
sacred to be employed in the profanities of 
idie talk ; and for this their parents will feel 
duly grateful to the leather of electricity and 
the rapidly-turning gerund-stone. 

But ah! reader, all human devices are 
marred with imperfection. My own system, 
perfect as it may seem, is lop-sided, as it 
affects but the mental part of our nature. 
It is true, the lilies of the field toil not as 
they grow. The lambkin on the hill-side 
thrives pleasurably into sheephood ; I wish 
I could add, passes painlessly into mutton. 
The beaver learns his pontifical trade, un- 
stimulated by flaps of the parental tail. To 
the brain of man is decreed the proud pre- 
rogative of uncomfortable growth. No, not 
decreed; in this matter, I imagine, the sa- 
gacity of man has improved upon the wis- 
dom of Omniscience. 

The mental training of my own boyhood 
was a continuous sensation of obstruction 
and pain. By the aid of catechisms and 
burdensome observances, I was grooved la- 
boriously into a secure and permanent ortho- 
doxy. My mental and spiritual parts were 
furrowed ; but, alas! my physical part re- 
mained fallow. My growth in stature was 
left carelessly to my Maker, and proceeded 
without a hint of artificial tribulation. This 
flaw in our educational system it is my am- 
bition to remove. I have invented a me- 
chanical adjustment of powerful magnetic 
needles, whose permanent application to the 
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frame will render child, boy, or youth con. 
tinuously sensible of physical growth. The 
feeling will be as though five minutes of 
acute toothache were diffused over a space 
of months. A youth will literally develop 
into manhood through pins and needles, 
We shall then have realized the perfect or- 
ganism of the Roman poet’s fancy, the— 
** Mens torta in corpore torto.”’ 

Day Dreams of a Schoolmaster, 
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OUR NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


N his late annual report of the schools of 
| the State, Dr. Higbee lays special stress 
upon the professional work of the State Nor- 
mal Schools, and rightly so. It must be 
evident to all well-informed educational 
men, that the professional work of these 
schools is too limited in its scope for schools 
claiming to be professional. During the 
junior year nearly all the work is academic 
—only one period a day being devoted to 
instruction in the theory and practice of 
teaching; and during the senior, in nearly 
all of them, half the time at least is occu- 
pied with work of the same kind. 

Dr. Wickersham, in a circular sent to 
these schools during the last year of his off- 
cial connection with them, said: ‘‘ But few 
studies should be left for the senior year.” 
The writer of this has examined the late cat- 
alogues of a number of these schools, and in 
none of them has he found fewer than seven 
preparatory or academic studies left for the 
last year, and nearly all of them branches 
which the seniors should, during this year, 
be teaching in the Model, or Practice 
School. It is readily seen, therefore, that 
the academic work crowds the professional 
to such an extent as largely to cripple and 
weaken it. 

To remedy this state of things, the aca- 
demic work should nearly all, if not all, be 
done during the preparatory and junior 
years; and this can be done, if the course 
of studies be properly arranged. The quan- 
tity of work in some or most of the branches 
would perhaps require to be diminished to 
accomplish this end, but this would give 
time to improve its quality ; and instead of 
lowering the standard of the schools, would 
elevate it. 

The quantity of work required in each 
branch of academic study should not be left 
to the teachers in charge of those branches 
or departments, but should be fixed the 
same for all the schools by some competent 
authority ; and the State Examining Com- 
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mittee, at each of the schools, should exam- 
ine with reference to admission to the senior 
class, and this examination should be final 
in all the academic branches passed. ‘ 


= 
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PHYSIOLOGY IN THE SCHOOLS. 


BY A SUPERINTENDENT. 





HE law now requires all the pupils of the 
public schools to receive instruction in 
Physiology and Hygiene, and it may not be 
unprofitable for teachers to study the subject 
in the light thrown upon it by the exper- 
ience of those who had their pupils study 
this branch of natural science more than 
twenty years before this law was passed. 
They will report that it is of the first impor- 
tance to ward off false conceptions in the 
minds of the pupils formed from what is con- 
tained in the text-book as well as from what 
the teacher says in the way of explanation. 

Again they have discovered that the 
teacher can never be sure that the pupil 
properly understands what he reads or is 
taught, except by his hearing in the pupil’s 
own words his (the pupil’s) understanding 
or conception of the subject. This will be 
clear from the following answers written to 
questions given at examinations. These 
show what hazy notions pupils may have of 
things which the teacher had fondly hoped 
were understood perfectly by all the mem- 
bers of the class or school : 

“The spinal column consists of twenty-four 
bones or processes?” 

“The spinal column is a continuation of the 
mind!” 

Shade of Plato, forgive such an one! 

“The hip joint is a hinge motion!” 

“ The hip joint is a bone !”’ 

“The head is divided into two parts, called 
cerebrum and cerebellum !” 

“The crystalline humor fills up the iris !”’ 

“Nerves of motion are messages coming from 
the brain!” 

“The color of the mind is gray!” 

“The mind, or brain, is the central organ of 
the nervous system. It is gray on the outside 
and white on the inside!” 

“The gray part of the brain, or the thinking 
part, is called the mind!”’ 

“The mind has nerves branching out all over 

the body!” 
_ This would be materialism run mad were 
it not attributable to ignorance of what they 
are talking about. Should it not incite 
every teacher to redoubled diligence that he 
May prevent the formation of wrong con- 
ceptions as the fertile soil of subsequent 
fatal errors in philosophy and religion? 


SCIENCE IN OUR PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 
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OR twenty-five cents, a person can be 
provided with a horse-shoe magnet. 
Magnetize two darning-needles by drawing 
them from end to end along one of the ends 
of the magnet. Then suspend one of the 
needles with a silk thread; take the other 
in your hand and bring the eye-end of it 
near the eye-end of the suspended needle, 
and it retreats, Bring the points near each 
other, and the one suspended retreats also. 
Now bring the dissimilar ends near each 
other, and they attract each other. In the 
first instance we have repulsion, and in the 
second attraction. The experiment can be 
varied by balancing one of the needles on 
your thumb-nail, then proceeding as before. 
Much can be said by the teacher or pupil 
with the magnet and this impressive experi- 
ment, concerning magnetic poles, magnetic 
attraction and repulsion, magnetization, in- 
duction, kinds of magnets, etc. 

You can illustrate statical or frictional 
electricity with a great variety of experi- 
ments. A glass tube rubbed with a silk 
handkerchief, or a stick or rod of sealing 
wax rubbed with flannel, or a gutta-percha 
comb passed through the hair briskly—each 
of these when rubbed or excited as stated 
will attract bits of paper, a suspended pith 
ball, or a yardstick suspended by a silk 
thread. .' The suspended pith ball will be 
immediately repelled after it is attracted, 
showing the attractive and repellent nature 
of frictional electricity. A multitude of in- 
teresting facts and beautiful ideas can be 
shown by these experiments. A notion 
seems to prevail that in order to perform 
experiments in electricity, very expensive 
apparatus is needed; but the ingenious 
teacher or the pupils under his guidance can 
construct almost all of the necessary appa- 
ratus. A teacher who is a success in the 
school-room certainly has enough contri- 
vance to make some apparatus to illustrate 
a few common-sense principles of every-day 
life. 

By referring to some work upon natural 
philosophy any teacher can make, with a few 
cents, a simple galvanic battery, illustrating 
dynamical or chemical electricity. With 
this single cell battery a spark can be ob- 
tained, a magnetized needle deflected, in- 
duction shown, etc. 

‘It appears that there can be no question 
as to the utility of the study of the natural 
sciences, at least elementary philosophy and 
chemistry. The objections in a great meas- 
ure are from those ignorant of the sciences ; 
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especially their practical application. It is 
certainly patent to every mind upon the 
slightest reflection that a practical knowl- 
edge of the common phenomena that stare 
us in the face every day are just as necessary 
to make useful and practical business men, 
as to know the dry technicalities of grammar 
2s usually taught. Which is the most im- 
portant—to have a practical knowledge of 
the common pump, or to know the method 
of extracting the cube root? Which is ex- 


plained the most frequently? Is there no. 


advantage in knowing something about la- 
tent heat, the steam engine, lightning-rods, 
and the telegraph? ‘The gas of coal mines, 
and the gas forming what is termed damps 
in wells, which is so destructive to human 
life, can, with a few cents, be made even by 
pupils, and their properties noted. Don’t 
these facts come under the domain and prac- 
tical operations of human existence? The 
study of these subjects affords excellent op- 
portunities for discipline and culture. I 
don’t undervalue the study of mathematics 
in the least, because I have witnessed the 
good effects of mental discipline from rigid 
mathematical drill. But I do claim that a 
knowledge of those practical facts over which 
we stumble every day is just as necessary to 
the attainment of business power. ; 


<> 
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PRIMARY TEACHING. 





T has been said that ‘‘all education con- 

sists of the development of thought and 
expression.”’ 

We must admit that all children who have 
any mental powers must of necessity have 
thoughts. The mind is so constituted ; it 
must think, at least a little. 

The next step for a possessor of a thought, 
is to give it expression. In order to do this 
and be clearly understood, there must be at 
command a good vocabulary, and a suffi- 
cient variety of words to express the differ- 
ent shades of meaning. To be an effective, 
as well as a beautiful talker, the ght words 
must be used in the right place. Of course, 
there are many long, hard, difficult steps 
necessary to reach such a standard of per- 
fection, but with perseverance it can be, and 
it has been, accomplished. 

Children have few words with which to 
express themselves, consequently the few are 
constantly in use. Almost one-half the time 
a child will not use exactly the right word to 
make you know what he is telling just as he 
knows it. I have seen small children stam- 
mer, stutter, shake their heads, and almost 





seem to suffer physically in their efforts to 
say ‘just what I meant.”’ 

The great burden of this work, as, indeed, 
of almost every other thing taught in our 
graded schools, rests upon the primary 
teacher. If the teachers of the first three 
or four years were perfect teachers—humanly 
speaking, of course—the pupils would have 
such a successful starting that the teaching 
of the advanced grades would be compara- 
tively easy work. A good beginning makes 
a good ending, almost always. Good, lan- 
guage is acquired among children principally 
by imitation. With frequent imitations, the 
language will grow to be the child’s own; 
hence, only correct sentences should be used 
in the hearing of children. 

To increase a child’s vocabulary, to teach 
language effectively, to be certain the pupil 
not only knows what he wishes to say, but is 
able to say it, we must first help the little 
mind to a knowledge of material things. To 
acquire ideas, habits of observation must be 
cultivated. Objects must not always be no- 
ticed as a whole, but their parts and uses 
must be observed. Have pupils name ob- 
jects about your desk or room as you point 
to them ; then name without pointing. Next 
time have pupils turn around while you 
change the arrangement of things, then let 
them turn back and with one glance name, 
in order, as many things as are observed. 

Indianapolis Ed. Weekly. 
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MORAL EDUCATION. 








BY WM. T. HARRIS, LL. D. 





TRICTLY moral education is gained and 
taught chiefly by practice, and not by 
teaching intellectually what is good and holy. 
The chief moral element in common school 
instruction comes from its wholesome disci- 
pline. Knowledge is of two kinds. One 
kind of knowledge, perhaps, is indifferent to 
the conduct of men, while the other relates 
to the effects of human deeds as they come 
back upon the individual. This kind of 
knowledge has been dignified by the name 
of wisdom, and is certainly moral knowl- 
edge. It is of two kinds: one simply nega- 
tive, but thoroughly moral; and the other 
moral, and positive too. It is an error to 
assert that mere intellectual education is im- 
moral or may feed immorality. Subjects of 
study which relate to man, or give an In- 
sight into the nature of the soul, are essen- 
tially moral. 
But the great object of life is to learn to 
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see and know God here, and to glorify Him 
hereafter. Our education is had that we may 
become profitable members of the church 
and the community, and hereafter partake 
of the glories of an immortal resurrection. 

Whatever removes us from the power of 
our senses, that elevates us in the scale of 
manhood,—and that is the object of edu- 
cation. Try to be a man. 

If I don’t succeed in being a man, I shall 
never succeed in being anything else. Be- 
hind the clerk, the scholar, the man of busi- 
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ness, towers the man. It is not right to 
throw away life in the effort of getting the 
means of living. 

The truest form of education is education 
in righteousness and in the essential truths 
of one of the forms of religion. We have 
bodies, but we are spirits, and education in 
its highest function is the education of the 
spirit. Always be faithful to God, to coun- 
try, to fellow-men, and to yourselves. It is 
only a religious education that can give us 
real happiness and permanent success. 
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“Ye may be aye stickin’ in a tree, Jock; it will 
be growin’ when _— _— *” Scotch Farmer. 





[Nan address at the Johns Hopkins Uni- 

versity, Canon Farrar said: ‘‘ Science has 
not only revealed infinite time, infinite space 
and infinite organism, but she has been a 
great archangel hovering beneficently over 
mankind. She economizes labor, extends 
human life, and extinguishes human pain. 
She restores sight to the blind, mitigates 
madness, and tramples upon disease. After 
all these enormous services she ought to be 
cultivated, and we congratulate the Univer- 
sity devoting so much time to the subject.’’ 





WE are requested by Hon. E. E. White 
to say that the volume of Council Proceed- 
ings for 1885, of the National Educational 
Association, may be obtained by remitting 
fifty cents to the treasurer, Prof. Geo. P. 
Brown, Topeka, Kansas. It contains more 
than twice the numher of pages of any pre- 
ceding volume. 


EDUCATION leads to the discovery of a 
man’s importance in the world. It gives a 
self-poise by giving self-confidence through 
the discovery of his ability by means of his 
cultivated faculties to earn a sure support. 
Liberated from impulse and _ morally 
strengthened he is less liable voluntarily or 
by persuasion to degrade himself by over- 
indulgence. It gives him that fundamental 
characteristic of civilization, the power to 
prefer the future to the present ; permanent 
and temperate pleasure to present excesses. 





He comes to be controlled, not by self- 
interest or fear of punishment, but by manly 
motives and a feeling of self-respect. 





AN old correspondent speaks of a vacancy 
in the list of pronouns that needs to be 
filled, and suggests a word that, in his judg- 
ment, might be introduced. It would be 
convenient if we had a pronoun of the com- 
mon gender, in the third person, singular 
number; but the ‘‘doctors’’ have discussed the 
matter so long, and the masters of thought, 
expression and style have in the meanwhile 
built up a literature so peerless, that we are 
content to worry along without it as they 
have all done, and as the generations to 
come will doubtless continue to do. Of 
course, it is interesting to speculate as to 
what might answer the want that is felt here, 
but we very much doubt whether any word 
that may be suggested will ever be adopted. 
Perhaps when, a few years hence, we speak 
the universal language of the life beyond, 
its charm of perfection will be all the greater 
by contrast with that, defective in so many 
respects, to which we are accustomed in this 
nether sphere,—where so often to the criti- 
cal ear of sense the music of our mother- 
tongue is marred by ‘‘sweet bells jangled, 
out of tune and harsh.’’ 


A very full programme is announced for 
the meeting of the Development of Super- 
intendence of the National Educational As- 
sociation to be held at Washington, D. C., 
February 23d, 24th, and 25th. Some fif- 
teen State Superintendents of Public In- 
struction are named upon it for papers or 


addresses, in addition to City Superintend-. 


entsand others of national reputation. State 
Supt.M. A. Newell, of Maryland, will discuss 
‘* School Superintendence, a Profession ;’’ 
State Supt. D. L. Kiehle, of Minnesota, 
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‘¢ The Duties of Country Superintendents ;”’ 
State Supt. J. R. Preston, of Mississippi, 
‘‘ Individual instead of Mass Development 
for Teachers and Pupils ;’’ State Supt. J. 
W. Dickinson, of Massachusetts, ‘* The 
Province of the Public School ;’’ State Supt. 
S. M. Finger, of North Carolina, ‘‘ The 
Educational and Religious Interest of the 
Colored People of the South ;’’ State Supt. 
Theodore Nelson, of Michigan, ‘‘ National 
Aid to Education ; ; State Supt. E. E. 
Higbee, of Pennsylvania, «* Educational 
Aims of Our Common Schools,’’ and others 


upon topics of general or special interest in 
the supervision of schools. 





= 


SOLDIERS’ ORPHAN SCHOOLS. 


HE annual report of the Superintendent 

of Soldiers’ Orphan Schools is published 

in the Official Department of the present 

number of Zhe Journal. The written re- 

port of the Superintendent is brief, but in 

its published form it is fully supplemented 

with complete statistical tables and the care- 

fully-prepared reports of the official Inspec- 
tors and of the Principals of the schools. 

From the summary of statistics we gather 
the following leading facts, which show the 
condition of the Orphan School system at 
the close of the year ending May 31, 1885. 
The number of institutions in which there 
are soldiers’ orphans is now eighteen, being 
a reduction, in the whole number, of twenty- 
six, since the beginning. ‘The number of 
orphans in schools and homes, May 31, 
1885, was 1931; the number admitted on 
order from June 1, 1884, to June 1, 1885, 
was 100; the number of discharges within 
the same period was 469; the number of 
orders of admission issued since the system 
went into operation, 13,573; number of 
orphans admitted since the system went into 
operation, 12,807; number of applications 
on file June 1, 1885, 1442, of which 780 
have been approved. 

The cost of system for the year was $303,- 
754-04; the whole ordinary cost of system 
since going into operation, $7,928,016. 78; 
extraordinary expenditures for damages paid 
by special appropriations, $25,395.13; ap- 
propriation made for years ending May 31, 
1886, and May 31, 1887, $704.337-92.- 

The State appropriation for the year end- 
ing May 31, 1885, was $308,091.96. Of 
this there was expended for education, main- 
tenance, and clothing, $294,528.59; out- 
door relief, $210; expenses of Department, 
$2,265.45; salaries of superintendent, in- 





spectors, and clerks, $6,650; amount cov- 
ered into the treasury, $100, making a total 
of $303,754.04, and leaving an unexpended 
balance to the credit of the Department of 
$4,337-92. 

From the carefully-prepared official re- 
ports of the Inspectors, Mrs. E. E. Hutter 
and Rev. John W. Sayers, we can gather 
nothing but words of commendation for the 
excellent manner in which these schools are 
conducted. Mrs. Hutter takes especial 
pleasure in dwelling upon Governor Patti- 
son’s personal interest in this noble work of 
the State, and says: ‘‘Our gallant young 
Governor has visited a number of the 
schools, and has shown a marked interest in 
their management. These visits have been 
productive of much gocd. So kindly and 
earnestly has he addressed the children, as 
to make them feel that the Governor of their 
native State has a heartfelt interest in their 
welfare, and is a true friend.”’ 

She also has a good word to say for Arbor 
Day, which was very enthusiastically ob- 
served by the officers and pupils of the Or- 
phan Schools. In the matter of building, 
sanitary provisions, clothing, food, intellec- 
tual, industrial (so far as practicable), and 
moral training of the children in the schools, 
the Inspectors are able to find no serious 
complaint, but rather much to praise. 

Mr. Sayers, whilst noticing some improve- 
ment in military drill, suggests an ‘‘ undevia- 
ting regularity,’’ and adds, ‘‘ There may be 
objection to making mere machines of men, 
but that which instills into a boy system and 
obedience, lays for him a foundation of in- 
calculable advantage. Regular methods of 
thought and action are the key to business 
success, while obedience is better than sac- 
rifice.’?. . . ** The Legislature, under what- 
ever administration, has uniformly favored 
our Soldiers’ Orphans. To its crown of hon- 
ors it has added new laurels by the Act of 
May 21, 1885, which provides for the admis- 
sion of all Soldiers’ or Sailors’ Orphans, no 
matter from what cause the father may have 
died ; if destitution has overtaken the family, 
that fact is sufficient to warrant the applica- 
tion.’’ 

In view of the large number of applica- 
tions thus made possible, and the inadequacy 
of the appropriation to meet all cases, the 
Inspector urges discrimination in favor of 
all who are of an age to occupy the longest 
term, and thus receive the greatest benefit. 
The Grand Army is commended for its uni- 
form zeal and interest in behalf of these 
schools. 

We cannot conclude this article more ap- 
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propriately than by quoting the following 
passage from an interesting editorial in a 
late number of the Lancaster /ugutrer : 


Pennsylvania sent 400,000 men to the war. 
One-third of them probably died in the service. 
Besides those in the Soldiers’ Homes, there are 
to-day 2,000 old soldiers in the almshouses of 
the State,—sixty of them in our almshouse here 
at Lancaster, There are at least 10,000, more 
likely 20,000, old soldiers in the State, outside of 
the almshouses, who are unable to earn a liveli- 
hood for themselves or families owing to wouuds 
received or disease contracted while in the army. 
It is the children of such men and of their dead 
comrades that are found in our Soldiers’ Or- 
phan Schools, The charity was a noble one in 
the beginning, and will be not less noble to 
the end. 


_ 
ae 


FRANCIS W. HUGHES. 





N the death of Hon. Francis W. Hughes, 
| of Schuylkill county, Pennsylvania has 
lost an astute and able lawyer of more than 
local or State reputation, and one of the 
most intellectual men that ever enlisted in 
the public service. He was Secretary of the 
Commonwealth, and ex-officio Superintend- 
ent of Common Schools during the first 
year of Governor Bigler’s administration, 
and, in the latter capacity, laid the ground- 
work and furnished the germ and outline of 
what afterwards became the school law of 
1854, that was broadly foreshadowed in his 
annual report for 1852. His policy was 
more aggressive than that of some of his 
predecessors in office, and to that fact we 
owe much of the subsequent progress and 
prosperity of our common schools. 

At the first meeting of the State Teach- 
ers’ Association at Harrisburg, in 1852, Gov. 
Bigler and himself were present by invitation, 
and the following extracts from the minutes 
of the Association show briefly the interest 
they manifested in the subject, and the en- 
couragement their presence and assurances 
gave to the assembled workers in the cause 
on that pioneer occasion : :. 

“While the subject of the examination of 
teachers was under discussion, Governor Bigler 
made a short but able address upon it, and upon 
the system of public education generally. 

“ Hon. F. W. Hughes, the Superintendent of 
Common Schools, also spoke on the same and 
various other subjects, clearly and forcibly ; and 
among other views expressed the opinion that 
an extension of the time of teaching in all the 
schools of the State, by law, would materially 
improve the teachers, inasmuch as longer em- 
ployment would naturally attract better qualified 
persons into the profession.” 


This last remark struck the key-note of 
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what is still one of the unsolved problems 
connected with the management of our com- 
mon schools—the permanent employment 
and adequate compensation of teachers; 
without which their full standing and influ- 
ence as members of a learned and honorable 
profession cannot be achieved and main- 
tained. At that time, the law required the 
common schools to be kept open only three 
months in the year, and in large portions of 
the State the compensation of teachers was 
nine dollars a month and ‘ board round !”’ 

Mr. H. L. Dieffenbach, of Lock Haven, 
who was at one time Deputy State Superin- 
tendent, and has always been an earnest 
friend of the public schools, says: 

“The County Superintendency was first re- 
commended in 1846 and again in 1847, by Hon. 
Jesse Miller (in the 12th and 13th annual re- 
ports), who was State Superintendent under 
Governor Shunk, and who was one of the pur- 
est and most enlightened statesmen of his day. 
The Legislature, however, never acted on the 
subject until it was formally presented at the 
session of 1853, in the bill of amendments drawn 
and presented by Hon. F. W. Hughes, who 
was one of the most vigorous and intellectual 
Superintendents we have ever had, and whose 
general policy has been strictly adhered to by 
all succeeding Superintendents. Honor to 
whom honor is due.” 


REORGANIZATION. 


OR more than seventeen years Col. 
James L. Paul has rendered most effi- 
cient service in the Department of Soldiers’ 
Orphan Schools. He had for years the en- 
tire and most intimate confidence of Dr. 
Wickersham, and the latter-does not hesi- 
tate to bear witness to his great ability and 
unswerving fidelity. Dr. Higbee, when 
appointed Superintendent, did very wisely 
in retaining him in office. It would have 
been an act of injustice as well as of great 
imprudence to have done otherwise. We 
are assured by Dr. H. himself that, far 
from regretting his retention in office, on 
the contrary he fully recognized his great 
ability, and, from year to year, became 
more and more convinced of his thorough 
knowledge of the Orphan Schools, and of 
his remarkable fitness for the responsible 
position which he held. Noone more than 
he regretted his resignation. No one would 
have been more willing or more desirous to 
retain his valuable services to the very end. 
It is nothing less than a cruel mockery of 
truth, therefore, to say that ‘‘Dr. Higbee 
discharged him.”’ 
When Dr. Higbee entered upon his office, 
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he placed, as subordinate clerk in the De- 
partment, Mr. Joseph Pomeroy, at the 
earnest solicitation of those whose good 
judgment he had every reason to trust. Mr. 
Pomeroy proved to be a most admirable 
officer, and soon won the full confidence of 
all his associates. His faithfulness and strict 
attention to duty, his excellent judgment 
and great accuracy and skill, and his ear- 
nest habits of business, gave no room for 
criticism ; and Dr. H., with a sense of jus- 
tice both to the Department and to Mr. 
Pomeroy, wisely promoted him to Mr. 
Paul’s place. It would have been, under 
the circumstances, nothing more than an 
official insult to have done otherwise, and 
at the same time an act of ingratitude of 
which the State Superintendent is incap- 
able. 

Dr. Higbee, also, when assuming the 
office, placed Mr. Geo. F. Mull as clerk in 
the Department of Public Instruction. He 
‘was well acquainted with his character and 
ability. He knew him as a pupil for years ; 
gave him his degree at graduation; and 
seconded his determination to study for 
two- years and more at the University of 
Leipsic, in Germany, to prepare himself for 
more thorough work as a teacher in Penn- 
sylvania, his native State. When Mr. Mull 
was called to the rectorship of an Academy, 


Dr. Higbee could not refuse to accept his 
resignation, although doing it with great 
reluctance, and against the unanimous pro- 


test of the whole Department. His place 
was filled by the appointment of Mr. Jacob 
Heyser. 

In looking about for a man to fill the 
place made vacant by the promotion of Mr. 
Pomeroy, Dr. Higbee was strongly urged 
by the Department officials again to secure 
the services of Mr. Mull. At last, to his 
gratification, he found that this could be 
accomplished, and with the full assurance 
of having gained the very best force for the 
responsible trust, he reorganized the Depart- 
ment as announced elsewhere in the present 
issue of Zhe Journal. 

We know from a personal interview with 
Dr. Higbee, that the above is a full and 
accurate statement of facts, which have been 
shamelessly misrepresented by certain un- 
scrupulous parties. We further know that 
the Superintendent has acted in the whole 
matter with no other motive than that of 
securing for the office the very best avail- 
able talent. He has no other ambition, 
while in office, than that of serving the 
State to the very best ‘of his ability and 
judgment, fearing God and loving the truth. 





THE SOUL BEHIND THEM. 


PEECH, in its last analysis, is nothing 

but sound—a few vibrations more or less 
rapid. These, however, are the very smallest 
part of spoken language. The sounds that 
tell of mother-love, of friendly sympathy, 
the learning of the scholar, the passion of 
the orator, the dream of the poet, the rapt 
vision of the saint, as mere sounds are noth- 
ing. They need a soul behind them—then 
they are everything. 

So Music is but the result of the vibrations 
of a proper sonorous body, the vibrations in 
this case being sufficiently rapid to produce 
a continuous (musical) effect upon the ear. 
The science of Music has for its object the 
investigation of the nature and properties of 
these sounds, and the art of Music teaches 
how best to produce and combine them so 
that their effects may be pleasing. 

As sounds alone they may be delightful to 
the auditory sense, but no more than this. 
It is only when sound is wedded to sense, 
when the emotions add warmth and color, 
when the imagination and the memory are 
aroused and active, when the heart throbs 
and the eyes are suffused, it may be filled 
with tears, that we recognize in Music one 
of God’s choicest gifts to man. 

From old cradle songs where the chords 
of memory vibrate sweetest; from tender 
melodies of youth and home; from the wail- 
ing threnody of souls that mourn dear ones 
gone into the Valley of the Shadow ; from the 
Crusader’s hymn of triumph, or the mother’s 
hymn, more sacred still, of trust and hope 
and exultation; from martial strain and 
battle song that fire the soul to frenzy of 
patriotic devotion,—from each and all of 
these eliminate the soul element, and what is 
left of our science and our art? Nothing 
but empty sound and the machinery of staff 
and scale, with steps and half-steps, quavers 
and semi-quavers—which is not, nor ever 
can be, Music. 

He who stops with this, though master of 
the ‘‘elements’’ so called, has not entered 
even the vestibule of that wondrous Temple, 
at whose inmost shrine, even here on earth, 
are heard by ‘‘ears attent’’ the far-off 
hymns of choiring angels and the pulse and 
surge of harmonies celestial. 

We need all the machinery of music which 
inventive genius with painstaking endeavor 
has supplied. It must be studied in all its 
detail, for the same reason that children 
study letters and their combinations and the 
marks used in punctuation, so that, when 
grown older and wiser, they may be able to 
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read the printed thought of the men of all 
ages; so that they may be able also to ex- 
press their own thought in characters intel- 
ligible to others who may care to read now 
or hereafter. 


_ 
—_ 





NOTES FOR HISTORY CLASS.—II. 
ON THE NAME ‘‘ AMERICA.”’ 


VERY school boy or school girl, who 
has been interested in the story of the 
discovery of America, has felt that a great 
wrong was done Columbus when the coun- 
try which he discovered was named, not 
from him, but from one Amerigo Vespucci ; 
and they will, perhaps, be interested to learn 
something more about this transaction than 
is to be found in their school books. 

It may be said at the outset, for the pur- 
pose of clearing away any undue prejudice 
that may exist against Vespucci, that he was 
probably quite innocent of any intention to 
defraud Columbus in this way. He may, 
indeed, have pushed his claims as a discov- 
erer a little farther than the facts would 
warrant ; but, so far as can be ascertained, 
he was not responsible, except indirectly, 
for the naming of the country, and besides 
the name America was at first restricted to 
that portion of South America now known 
as Brazil. 

Amerigo Vespucci, or as the name is of- 
ten given, in its Latin form, Americus Ves- 
pucius, was born at Florence in the year 
1451. The Vespucci were an ancient and 
honorable family, and Amerigo enjoyed the 
advantage of a careful education. He is 
said to have interested himself particularly 
in the study of astronomy and of cosmogra- 
phy, or as we would now say, geography. 
About the year 1490 he removed to Spain 
in the prosecution of mercantile affairs, and 
soon after the discovery of America we find 
him at Sevj le, associated either as partner 
or as agent with one Berardi, who was like- 
wise a Florentine, and who was employed 
by Ferdinand and Isabella to furnish and 
equip four fleets of vessels which were de- 
spatched at different times to the New World. 
According to the statement of Vespucci him- 
self, contained in one of the letters referred 
to below, he was engaged in Spain in mer- 
cantile pursuits about four years, apparently 
with unsatisfactory results ; for he urges the 
vicissitudes of this sort of life as the cause 
which determined him finally ‘‘ to prepare 
himself to visit various parts of the world.’’ 

These particulars respecting Vespucci are 
well authenticated ; but not so his voyages, 
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which, with one exception, rest entirely 
upon his own authority, being unnoticed by 
any contemporary historian, and they have, 
therefore, been the subject of much specula- 
tion and discussion among historical writers. 
Vespucci claims to have crossed the Atlantic 
Sour times on voyages of discovery. In the 
years 1497 and 1499, being in the service 
of King Ferdinand of Spain, he explored 
the coast of South America from a point six 
degrees south of the equator in a northwest- 
erly direction as far as the Gulf of Maracay- 
bo; and in 1501 and 1503, in the service 
of the king of Portugal, he explored the 
eastern coast of the same continent from the 
Bay of All Saints to a point in south latitude 
52°, that is, nearly to the strait of Magellan. 

Accounts of these voyages, except the 
first, are contained in a series of letters 
written by Vespucci to Lorenzo de Medici, 
a cousin of Lorenzo ‘‘the Magnificent,’’ 
with whom he seems to have carried on a 
regular correspondence. Finally, in 1504, 
Vespucci prepared a letter addressed to an- 
other of his countrymen and evidently de- 
signed for publication, in which he gives a 
full account of the four voyages. A Latin 
translation of this letter was published in 
1507 at St. Dié, in Lorraine, in a work en- 
titled Cosmographiea Introductio, by Martin 
Waldseemiiller (Hylacomulus), and is be- 
lieved to have been the first description of 
the New World generally accessible to the 
geographers of Europe. 

Before noticing the consequences of this 
publication, we may spend a moment upon 
some points that have been raised affecting 
the pretensions of Vespucci. 

In the spring of 1499, Alonzo de Ojeda 
fitted out a fleet of four vessels, with which 
he sailed to the New World. News had 
been received in Spain that Columbus, then 
absent on his third voyage, had discovered 
an extensive coast to the southward of His- 
paniola, and Ojeda had obtained copies of 
the charts which Columbus had sent home 
to the king. It is known, upon the testi- 
mony of Ojeda himself, that Amerigo Ves- 
pucci accompanied him on this voyage, in 
what capacity is uncertain, but probably in 
command of one of his vessels. 

This, then, was the expedition which Ves- 
pucci describes as his second voyage. He 
has left us two accounts of it, which agree 
with one another in the main; but it is re- 
markable that in neither account does he 
make any mention whatever of Ojeda, nor 
does he allude to the fact that the coast 
which he visited had been discovered by Co- 
lumbus in the previous summer, nor, which 
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is more remarkable still, that he had him- 
self visited it two years before. The reader 
is left to infer that he is the commander-in-: 
chief of the expedition, ‘*commissioned,”’ 
as he says, ‘‘by his Highness the King of 
Spain,’’ and that he is the discoverer of the 
continent he explores. 

But how about the voyage of 1497? If 
such a voyage as he describes was actually 
made, then Vespucci discovered the coast of 
Paria one year before it was reached by Co- 
lumbus. But it is now generally agreed 
among historians that this voyage is purely 
mythical—that the account of it is simply the 
story of the voyage with Ojeda, antedated 
with the deliberate purpose, it must be sup- 
posed, of establishing a priority in his claim 
of discovery over that of Columbus. 

The two voyages of 1501 and 1503 have 
likewise been assailed on the ground that a 
thorough search through the archives of 
Portugal has failed to bring to light any 
mention of Vespucci, although he claims to 
have sailed under a commission issued by 
the king. A possible and, indeed, a plausi- 
ble explanation of this silence is, that Ves- 
pucci simply magnified his own part in these 
expeditions, as he is known to have done in 
the case of the voyage with Ojeda, and that 
he really did go on these voyages, although 
in a subordinate capacity. But here again, 
as in the case of his previous voyage, he 
was not a discoverer but simply an explorer ; 
for the coast of Brazil had been discovered 
by the Portuguese navigator Cobral in 1500, 
and, indeed, there is ground for believing 
that the expedition of 1501, which Vespucci 
probably accompanied, was despatched in 
consequence of this discovery. 

And. yet, in spite of all these doubts and 
of the fact that no traces of him can be 
found either in the archives of Portugal or 
in those of Spain during the period when he 
pretends to have been in the service of these 
countries, there is no question that Vespucci 
was a man of learning and ability, and that 
he was in the enjoyment of court favor ; 
since in 1505 he was appointed Pilot Major 
of Spain, and acted in this capacity until his 
death, which occurred in 1512. 

But whatever may have been the truth re- 
garding these four pretended voyages, the 
account of them, given in the letter which 
was published in the work of Waldseemiiller, 
was so worded that Vespucci appeared as a 
discoverer, as well as an explorer, and ac- 
cordingly the author suggested that the 
country should be allowed to bear his name. 
The passage containing this suggestion is 
quoted by Navarréte, and the following is a 
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translation of it: ‘‘ Now, however, those 
parts of the world that were known to Ptol- 
emy have been explored more extensively 
and a fourth part has been discovered by 
Amerigo Vespucci, as will be seen in the 
sequel; which part, it seems to me, ought 
to be called, from Amerigo its discoverer, 
who is a man of great intelligence, A merige, 
as it were the land of Amerigo, or America, 
since both Europe and Asia have names of 
a feminine form.’’ In 1508 the first en- 
graved map containing the New World ap- 
peared, in an edition of Ptolemy printed at 
Rome, but it does not bear the name of 
America. But in 1509 this name, proposed 
by Waldseemiiller in 1507, appears as if it 
were already accepted as an appropriate de- 
signation, in an anonymous work entitled 
Globus Mundi, published at Strasburg. In 
1514 a map of the world was prepared and 
published by Leonardo da Vinci, which has 
the name of America across the South Amer, 
ican continent. ‘The name does not seem- 
however, to have come into general use un- 
til the middle of the sixteenth century, al- 
though it is occasionally met with before 
that time. It is not used by Peter Martyr, 
nor, indeed, by any of the early Spanish 
writers, who designate the newly discovered 
countries, as a whole, by the name MVovus 
Mundus, or New World. 

The earliest use of the name America was 
restricted, as has been said above, to that 
part of the continent which later was named, 
from the dye-wood obtained there, Brazil; 
and, indeed, in several of the earlier maps 
this country is given the double name Bra- 
ztlia or America. But before the close of 
the century the use of the latter name was 
extended to cover the entire continent, in- 
cluding Brazilia, Paria, Peru, etc., and was 
finally applied by chart makers to the north- 
ern continent also. 

The final acceptance of the name America 
as a designation for the whol continent 
probably had no sort of reference to the 
claims of Amerigo as a discoverer, but was 
simply because some designation was needed, 
and this name consorted well in form and 
sound with the three names, Europa, Asia 
and Africa. 

It is curious to note, as a part of the his- 
tory of this name, that the present tendency 
is to confine it, at least in common usage, 
to the United States. By Americans usually 
are meant citizens of those States. Whena 
reference is made to natives of other parts 
of the continent, they are spoken of as Can- 
adians, or Cubans, or Mexicans, or Peruvi- 
ans, as the case may be. 
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DEPARTMENT SOLDIERS’ ORPHANS, ) 
HarrispurG, Fesruary, 1886. f 
TTHE following is the annual report of the 
Superintendent of Soldiers’ Orphans, for the 
year ending May 31, A. D. 1885: 
To Robert E. PATTISON, Governor of the Com- 
monwealth of Pennsylvania: 

Str: As required by law, the Superintendent 
of Soldiers’ Orphans respectfully submits the 
following report for the year ending May 31, 
A. D. 1885. The Legislature not being in ses- 
sion, the report is but a brief summary of the 
work of the year. 

NUMBER OF SCHOOLS AND CHILDREN. 


The same schools have been in successful 
operation as during the preceding year. The 
number of children on the departmental records, 
May 31, A. D. 1885, is one thousand nine hun- 
dred and thirty-one (1,931). This is a decrease 
during the year of three hundred and seventy- 
five (375). The number of applications on file 
June 1, A. D. 1885, is fourteen hundred and 
forty-two (1,442), and of these the number ap- 
proved is seven hundred and eighty (780). 

COST OF THE SYSTEM. 
Amount appropriated for the year,. . . $308,091 96 
Expenditures for the year, 303,754 04 


. _: $4,337 92 


GENERAL CONDITION OF THE SCHOOLS, 

Weare satisfied, from most careful inspection, 
that the schools were never in a more prosper- 
ous condition. The examination of the schools 
proved that most careful attention had been 
given to the children in all their studies. Mrs. 
E. E. Hutter and Rev. John W. Sayers have 
been very diligent in the work of inspection. 
Their reports are appended. The Grand Army 
of the Republic has, as heretofore, most heart- 
ily given us all aid in their power, for which 
they have our most cordial thanks. 

NEW LEGISLATION. 

It will be seen by reference to appended bills 
passed by the Legislature, that all has been 
granted that was asked for in our former report. 
Notwithstanding our plain statement in regard to 
the system by which the Soldiers’ Orphans’ 
Schools are managed, there yet seems to be some 
little misunderstanding in regard thereto, which 
warrants arepetition. The Commonwealth has no 
property interest whatever in any of the schools, 
employs no teachers, engages no managers, and 
furnishes neither clothing nor food. For every 
child ordered into a given school a specific 
amount is paid, which amount the Legislature 
fixes, and this amount is the same for all the 
schools, By frequent inspection and visitation 
and public examinations, the Department satis- 
fies itself that the children are properly attended 
to, as the law demands. In case of any dissatis- 
faction, notice is at once given; and, if the 
cause of dissatisfaction is not removed, in due 
time the children are transferred to such school 
or schools as will render satisfaction. The ad- 


Amount to credit of Department, . 





mission of each child is upon the sworn testi- 
mony of various witnesses, including the cer- 
tificate of the school board where the child 
resides. The school into which each child is 
ordered is determined by the Department in 
consultation with parents and guardians, and 
with reference to distance of residence of the 
applicant. E. E. HIGBEE, 
Superintendent. 


——_. 
OFFICIAL CIRCULAR. 


DEPARTMENT OF SOLDIERS’ ORPHANS, 
HARRISBURG, Jan’y 2, 1886. 


To the Principals and Managers of the S. O. 
Schools and Homes: The following corres- 
pondence, including the new appointments just 
made in this Department, is forwarded to you 
by this circular, that you may know the change 
and regulate your correspondence accordingly. 


E. E. HIGBEE, Supt. S. O. Schools. 


HARRISBURG, Dec. 31, 1885. 


E. E. H1GBEE, D. D., Supt. S. O. Schools— 
My Dear Sir : \hereby respectfully beg leave to 
tender my resignation as Chief Clerk of the De- 
partment, and ask its immediate acceptance. I 
sever my relations with the Department with 
regret, but private interests demand all of my 
time, and hence the step is imperative. I shall 
always cherish for you the highest feelings of 
regard and respect, for the unlimited confidence 
reposed in me, and your uniform courtesy and 
kindness in all our relations. 

Your obedient servant, JAMES L. PAUL. 


HARRISBURG, Jan’y 2, 1886. 


Col. James L. Paul—My Dear Friend: Your 
letter of December 31st, has been received. In 
accepting your resignation, I must assure you 
of my high appreciation of your valuable ser- 
vices. For over seventeen years you have 
labored in the office, with a faithfulness and 
ability universally recognized. Nota single trust 
have you abused. Nota single duty have you 
neglected. To you, more than to any one else, 
the present good condition of the S. O. Schools 
is to be attributed. I cannot express in words 
the great regret I feel that the office must now 
lose your long experience. But, following your 
own advice as well as my own settled convictions 
of duty, I have appointed in your place one who 
has, with remarkable zeal and most excellent 
judgment, served in the office for nearly five 
years, and who will very much lessen the loss, 
because he brings to my aid the benefits of your 
tuition, as your trusted subordinate and col- 
league. 

Assuring you of my great regard for what 
you have done, and my warm wishes for your 
continued usefulness in other spheres of labor, 
I remain, Very respectfully yours, 

E. E. HIGBEE. 
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HARRISBURG, Jan’y 2, 1886. 
Mr. Joseph Pomeroy—My Dear Friend: 
Recognizing your very faithful work in the 
office, and believing that you are fully entitled 
to be promoted, I hereby appoint you as Chiet 
Clerk in the Department of S. O. Schools, wish- 
ing you to enter upon duty at the very earliest 

opportunity. Yours respectfully, 
E. E. HIGBEE. 


HARRISBURG, Jan’y 2, 1886. 


Mr. Geo. F. Mull— Dear Friend : Inasrauch 
as you have been in the School Department for 
more than three years, and have given such 
universal satisfaction by your promptness and 
prudence, I hereby appoint you Financial Clerk 
in the Department of 5. O. Schools, to take the 
place made vacant by the promotion of Mr. 
Joseph Pomeroy. I wish you to enter upon the 
duties thereof immediately, if possible. 

Yours truly, E. E. HIGBEE. 


_ 
> 





ITEMS FROM REPORTS. 


ApAMS.—Sup't Sheely: Arendtsville, Frank- 
lin, Highland, Huntington, and Liberty, each 
built one new house the past season. These 
are all good, substantial structures, well located, 
and have been supplied with the best and most 
approved furniture. Reading district has just 
completed two fine brick houses, and has fur- 
nished them handsomely and well. The new 
house at Arendtsville is a two-story brick build- 
ing, with a room on each floor. Union town- 
ship has also made greatly needed repairs to 
several of its schoolhouses. Other houses in 
this district need early attention. Some delay 
was experienced in securing a supply of suitable 
teachers. 

BEDFORD.—Sup’t Cessna: New houses were 
built and furnished with patent furniture dur- 
ing the last season, as follows : Bedford township, 
one, Everett, a fine four-roomed brick building, 
Hopewell two, Monroe one, Londonderry one, 
South Woodbury three, one of which is intended 
for a graded school. Liberty has added one 
room to the Stonerstown building, and the school 
will hereafter be graded. Hyndman is building 
a two-story four-roomed building of brick; Snake 
Spring is also building a house. The new law 
it seems will not allow directors to pay teachers 
for time spent at the District Institutes, but the 
teachers of Broad Top, South Woodbury, and 
New Enterprise are holding institutes at their 
own loss of time, and in this the Superintendent 
would encourage them, meeting with them as 
often as it may be possible. ‘The pupils and 
teachers take hold of physiology and hygiene 
rather slowly. The subject is unpopular with 
parents, but very popular with the pupils wher- 
ever they have made a fair beginning. The 
annual institute was the largest ever held here. 

BERKS.—Supt. Keck: The Hamburg high 
school, Prof. C. F. Ebert teacher, gave an en- 
tertainment on Thanksgiving evening, and re- 
alized a net income of $125. The exercises 
reflect great credit upon the school. Three lo- 
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cal institutes were held in November, at Centre- 
port, Windsor Castle, and Strausstown respect- 
ively. Topton built a most excellent school- 
house with four rooms. Richmond, Ontelaunee 
Upper Bern and Upper Tulpehocken each built 
a first-class school-house, and all are properly 
furnished. 

BLaIrR.—Supt. Likens: Our teachers are 
doing good work. We have organized joint 
district institutes in Martinsburg, Roaring 
Springs, Bellewood, Williamsburg and Newry, 
Teachers,and citizens take a great deal of inter- 
est in these meetings. 

Bucks.—Sup't Woodruff: The teachers of 
the county have organized a Reading Circle, 
which promises well. The number of District 
Institutes is larger this year than ever before, 
The outlook is very encouraging. A new school- 
house has just been completed at Cedar Grove, 
Nockamixon. The directors of Falls district 
have raised the wages of some of their teachers 
—one at least $3.00 per month. Faithful and 
efficient work is appreciated. 

BUTLER.—Sup’t Russell : The schools of Alle- 
gheny township have been supplied with new 
patent furniture, and are in consequence greatly 
improved. The Ridge school in Washington 
township was burnt down some time ago—sup- 
posed to be the work of an incendiary; it has 
not yet been rebuilt. Schools in general are 
doing good work. 

CAMERON.—-Supt. Pearsall: A local institute 
was held at Sinnemahoning. Several teachers 
and directors and many patrons were present. 
The exercises consisted of singing, recitations 
by pupils, class-drills by teachers, and discus- 
sions of school questions by all. It wasa pleas- 
ant and profitable meeting. 

CARBON.—Supt. Snyder: The county insti- 
tute was held at Selinsgrove. Great interest 
was manifested in the meeting by the citizens 
and friends of education. The large hall was 
filled at every session, and some were crowded 
out. A directors’ meeting was held and largely 
attended. There were a number of animated 
discussions, which brought out many points of 
value to the directors. ‘lhis was the first special 
directors’ session held in the county, and we feel 
certain that good was accomplished by it. 

CENTRE.—Supt. Wolf: A local institute at 
Howard was well attended, and awakened con- 
siderable interest among teachers and citizens. 
The county institute was the centre of interest 
during its sessions. Citizens, directors and 
teachers gave undivided attention to its work, 
and we think much good was accomplished in 
stimulating all to new effort inschool work. At 
the suggestion of D. F. Fortney, president of the 
Bellefonte School Board, the county superin- 
tendent was instructed to call a convention 0 
directors in connection with next year’s insti- 
tute. The Y. M.C. A. of Bellefonte tendered 
the use of its library and reading-room to teach- 
ers during the week. During the month the 
Bellefonte Board lost one of its oldest and most 
earnest members in the death of Mr. John 
Hoffer. 

CLARION. 
the annual institute was held in Clarion. 


Supt. McNutt: During this month 
The 
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attendance was not quite so large as usual. Ar- 
rangements were made to form a Teachers’ 
Reading Circle, and a Teachers’ Historical So- 
ciety was formed. 

CRAWFORD.—Supt. Sturdevant; Prof. Amos 
Wheeler, of Meaciville Commercial School, is 
dead. Twenty-five years of his life were spent 
in intelligent, conscientious work in the common 
schools of this county. To his chosen profes- 
sion he brought accurate scholarship, aptness 
to teach, and great natural dignity of character. 
Not a few of our best equipped teachers of the 
past twenty years and more have been admiring 
pupils of this enthusiastic teacher. Our schools, 
our scholarship, and our people, are better for 
his life among us. Prof. Wheeler’s influence 
for good was great, and it lives and will con- 
tinue to live after him. Highly successful local 
institutes have been held at Centreville, Guy’s 
Mills, Springboro’, and Saegerstown ; they were 
attended by the leading and _ progressive 
teachers of the respective districts. 

FAYETTE.—Supt. Ritenour: Our county insti- 
tute was held during the month. The atten- 
dance of teachers was above the average. The 
number of spectators was larger than the court 
room could accommodate. Unusual interest 
was shown by all. We have no hesitancy in 
saying, that, in our judgment, it was the most 
successful meeting of our institute yet held. 

Forest.—Supt. Hillard: An effort is being 
made to collect information as to the number be- 
tween the ages of six and twenty-one out of school 
and the cause of their non-attendance. Three 


educational meetings and one local institute 
were held during the month.. There seems to 
be a tendency arising in favor of shorter school- 


terms in some of our districts. This matter is 
discussed somewhat at our meetings. 

FRANKLIN.—Supt. Disert: The county insti- 
tute was the great event of November. The 
attendance of teachers was the largest ever at- 
tained. The instruction was interesting and 
practical. Dr. Higbee’s lectures to teachers 
and directors were highly appreciated. In 
order that the important events relating to the 
institute of our county, from its organization 
down to the present meeting, might be collected 
and preserved, a committee consisting of the 
ex-superintendents of the county was appointed 
by the institute to write a history of these meet- 
ings and report at the next annual session. 
The general educational outlook in our county 
is encouraging. 

INDIANA.—-Supt. Cochran: The schools of 
West Indiana have been furnished with a set of 
large physiological charts, wall maps, and a fine 
large globe. Local institutes have been held 
during the past month in every township in the 
county. These meetings, so far as heard from, 
have been very successful. In most of the dis- 
tricts the directors take an active part, thus en- 
couraging the teachers. The best teachers in 
the county are taking part in these meetings. 

JEFFERSON,—- Supt, Hughes: Our county in- 
stitute was very large and eminently successful. 
The attendance of teachers was fully as good 
as last year. The interest manifested on the 
part of teachers and citizens is certainly indica- 
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tive of a very commendable zeal for the good 
cause. 

JUNIATA.—Supt. Auman: The county insti- 
tute held at Mifflintown was attended by all the 
teachers except two, and the attendance during 
the whole week was better than at any previous 
institute in this county. The interest manifested 
by those in attendance has never been surpass- 
ed. We have reason to expect good results. 

LACKAWANNA.—Supt. Davis: The county 
institute was attended by nearly every teacher 
in the county, and more directors and visitors 
were present than at any previous meeting. The 
total amount of institute funds received was 
over $1000, and after paying all expenses a bal- 
ance of $234 is left in the treasury. 

LuZERNE.—Supt. Coughlin : The county Insti- 
tute was a success in every particular. Whilst 
the attendance was not quite so large as in 
former years, the interest manifested was never 
greater, 

MIFFLIN.—Supt. Owens: I have visited all 
the schools in the county except two that were 
not in session when I wasin their locality, The 
majority of the teachers are doing good work. 
I have attended iwo local institutes and am well 
pleased with the general interest manifested by 
the teachers and the public. The spirit of im- 
provement suggested by Arbor Day has taken 
hold of many of our teachers and pupils, as is 
shown by the large number of trees planted, the 
placing of fences around the school yards, and 
adornment of school-rooms. We look for great 
results in the near future. , 

Montour.—Supt. Ream: The class of '84 
of the Danville high school presented to the 
library of the school Chambers’ Encyclopedia, 
Lippincott’s Pronouncing Gazetter,and Plutarch’s 
Lives, all bound in sheep. Two educational 
meetings were held during the month; one in 
Valley and one in Liberty township. They 
were well attended, and elicited the interest of 
citizens and pupils. The county institute was 
also held during the month. The teachers were 
all present but two. The average attendance of 
79 teachers was 72; the percentage of attend- 
ance, gI. 

NORTHAMPTON.—Supt. Werner: The teach- 
ers’ institute was a complete success. The in- 
struction was thorough and practical. Both 
teachers and directors were highly pleased. 
Many pronounced it better than any previous 
meeting. We also held a local institute at Naz- 
areth, but the citizens failed to show the interest 
that was to be expected, only a small number 
attending. 

NORTHUMBERLAND.—Supt. Wolverton: De- 
cember visits were encouraging. A spirit of de- 
termination to teach by intelligent use of ap- 
proved methods is observed to be spreading. 
Our county Institute was very fairly attended. 
Along with the profit derived there was much 
pleasure. 

Perry.—Supt. Aumiller: Owing to recent 
legislation the attendance at our county institute 
was not so large as last year, but it was fully up 
to the average of former years. The absentees, 
as a general thing, were the least successful of 
our teachers, the literal pedagogues of ‘“‘ye 
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olden time,’’ each year finding them in a dif- 
ferent school. The course of lectures, the in- 
structors, the werk done by teachers, the inter- 
est manifested by the public, and the attendance 
of directors, all considered, have not been ex- 
celled by any former institute. Considerable 
opposition had arisen in some districts to the 
study of physiology and hygiene, but it is slowly 
dying out. Our teachers, though ill-prepared 
for this new branch, are “catching on” with 
readiness. 

SOMERSET.—Supt. Weller: Shade district built 
two new houses during the summer; also Som- 
erset district. The school grounds, consisting 
of half-acre or acre lots, have been wellselected, 
and the houses are large and comfortable. The 
county institute was the largest assemblage of 
teachers ever held in the county. So large was 
the crowd of people in attendance, that at times 
it was impossible for the court house to hold 
them. 

SUSQUEHANNA.—Supt. James: Local institutes 
are being organized in many localities of the 
county. Many teachers are adopting and 
adapting plans obtained at the county institute. 
Physiology and hygiene are generally taught in 
our schools. 

Tr1oGa.—Supt. Cass: We have had some 
trouble in securing teachers, mostly because 
many of our licensed teachers are attending 
school. Some districts lowered the wages on 
account of the “ twenty day act,’ and teachers 
have refused to accept the same. Physiology 


is meeting with considerable opposition, yet we 


are doing more than we could expect. We 
think it is a move in the right direction, and are 
endeavoring to do all in our power to secure for 
the children the benefit that must accrue to 
them from the proper teaching of this subject. 
Some of our schools were not closed during the 
time of the county institute, but, so far as we 
have been able to learn, it was the fault of such 
teachers as rarely or never attend educational 
meetings, and not that of the school boards. 
We hope to have our teachers better instructed 
in the law another year. 

VENANGO.—Supt. Lord: The new school- 
house in Jackson township is a model little 
building. It is 32 by 26 ft., boarded to the 
windows with narrow matched boards of yellow 
pine oiled. The remainder of the walls and 
the ceiling are of plaster with a very fine hard 
finish. The windows are of large glass, two 
panes, and well arranged for ventilation. The 
house stands in a natural grove of oaks, and 
when the grounds are properly cleared the lo- 
cation will be beautiful. The houses in this 
district are well situated in point of comfort and 
convenience to pupils and patrons. The at- 
tendance at the county institute was unprece- 
dented. From the 279 schools in the county. 
334 teachers were enrolled, only 9 teachers actu- 
ally engaged in the schools being absent, of 
whom 4 were sick. The attendance of spectators 
was very great. The newspapers of the city and 
county gave us very favorable notices, and aided 
the institute in every way possible. 

WayneE.—Supt. Kennedy: Our county in- 
stitute was very successful. The ‘Section 
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Drills’’ were, as heretofore, a marked feature, 
Pertinent and valuable instruction was given by 
some of our own teachers, viz., G. W. Twitmyer, 
E. H. Botsford, J. F. Dooley, J. S. Gillen, and J. 
D. Kiefer. Too much cannot be said in praise 
of the teachers for their noble efforts to be in at- 
tendance. Had it not been for the heavy snow- 
storm, nearly every teacher in the county would 
have been present. Nevertheless, to the honor 
of the teachers, 203 were enrolled, of whom 170 
were actually engaged in teaching. Consider- 
ing the impassable condition of the roads, and 
the long-continued fury of the storm, this speaks 
volumes for the enthusiasm and zeal of our 
teachers. The county has been divided into 
twelve local institute districts, and committees 
appointed in each. A County Directors’ Asso- 
ciation was strongly urged at the county insti- 
tute, and a temporary organization was effected. 
We trust much good may be the outgrowth of 
this movement. 

York.—Supt. Williams: It seems that the new 
law did not effect our Teachers’ Institute; we 
had a percentage of gt. Whilst I am an ardent 
friend of these annual Institutes, yet I do not 
believe that teachers should be compelled to 
attend unless paid for the time. 

CHAMBERSBURG.—Supt. Hockenberry: We 
have now ready for use a new two-story school- 
house. It is substantially built, and will accom- 
modate 224 pupils. Its heating apparatus and 
furniture are the best that could be procured. 
Our schools have been over-crowded, so that 
the new building affords «a welcome relief. 
Necessary changes in course of study and 
grading are being gradually introduced. 

Corry.—Supt. Colegrove; The result of ex- 
aminations at the close of the fall term was very 
satisfactory. The usual rhetorical exercises 
were held at the various buildings. The senior 
class of the high school presented the interest- 
ing drama, ‘‘Down by the Sea,” in a very 
creditable manner at the St. James Opera 
House, the proceeds going to the fund for 
chemical and philosophical apparatus. 

NORRISTOWN.—Supt. Gotwals: A public en- 
tertainment was given by the pupils of the 
High School, December 14th, the proceeds of 
which amounted to $77, to be devoted to the 
purpose of procuring a telescope for the schools, 
which will be done as soon as a sufficient 
amount shall have been raised. 

READING.—Supt. Balliet: A City Institute 
was held in November, which has been of 
great help to us in our work. The teachers 
were divided into classes according to the grade 
of their respective schcols. An expert in each 
grade of work was employed as instructor of 
that grade. The results were very satisfactory. 
For some of the exercises the teachers all met 
in joint session. One hour a day was devoted 
to the actual teaching of children by instructors 
in the presence of the teachers, to illustrate 
methods and devices. 

HazeEL TownsHip.—Supt. Williams: Our 
schools were closed during the meeting of the 
county institute, at which 39 of our 42 teachers 
were present and attended regularly, thereby 
showing that they are interested in their work. 
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F, as Horace Greeley maintained and the re- | 
sults proved, the way to resume specie pay- | 
ment was /o resume, it certainly is just as true | 
that the way to start a library is fo start it. 
HOW TO START A SCHOOL LIBRARY. 

It doesn’t require a hundred books, nor even | 
a dozen, to doit. It doesn’t take a large sum | 
of money, either. With the latter you may buy 
a ready-made library, if you choose. But in 
nine cases out of ten it will be a bad _ bargain 
for you. Indeed, we maintain that, in general, 

a small number of books to start with, anda | 
small sum of money monthly or quarterly with 
which to add others as they are needed,—these, 
other things being equal, are the best conditions 
for forming a really good library. 

But they are not by any means the only con- | 
ditions, nor the most important. First of all, the 
co-operation of the scholars must be secured. 
This is not usually a very difficult task. If the 
teacher feels deeply and intelligently the advan- 
tage and desirability of having a library in the 


school—is in earnest and enthusiastic about it— | 


the same feeling can readily be imparted to the 


whole school, unless the teacher be an excep- | 
And when once the school | 


tionally weak one. 
has the “library fever,’ it will soon be carried 


home to the parents, and some at least will | 


catch it too. Where there is a live, progressive, 
intelligent Board of Directors, the wholesome 
contagion may be made to be felt even there. 
This will be of great benefit to the enterprise, 
but it is never essential, and ought never-to be 
depended on to any great extent, as this feeling 
of dependence may relax effort on the part of 
the teacher and pupils. 


Having thus spread the ‘‘library fever”’ as | 


much as possible, talked the matter over with 
the scholars, and spoken of it to as many as 


possible of their parents and enlisted their in- | 


terest and aid, the next thing is to organize the 
school for actual work. 

There are many forms of organization. One 
which we know to have been tried successfully, 
is to form the school into a Library Association, 


with a monthly or weekly membership fee of | 


one or more cents. Arrangements must, how- 
ever, be made that no scholar shall be de- 
barred from using the library because of inabil- 
lty to pay this fee. There the help of interested 
parents, Directors, or other friends, can best be | 
utilized. If all these fees together amount only 
to enough to buy one book every month, it will 
Insure a steady growth for the library. Even 
half as rapid an increase as this is not too slow. 
For it is only the steady, regular increase. It 
can readily be supplemented, for instance, by | 
the gift of books to the library from some of the | 
scholars, occasional gifts from friends, by some- 
times taking up a collection for the purpose at | 
aschool entertainment, or by giving an enter- | 
tainment and charging a small admission price, 
letting it be generally known that the proceeds 
are for the purchase of new books. ‘There are 
a great many ways available to the active, en- | 
ergetic teacher. 


If the will is present—the determination to 
have a library—there is not a school in the State 
that need be without one. And there certainly 
is none that ought to be, or can afford to be, 
unless it is willing to be deprived of one of the 
most potent factors in true education, one of 
the most efficient helps, and most essential 
agencies, in the attainment of real culture and 
refinement. 

JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL'S WORKS. 


If we were asked what American writer's 
works we considered most indispensable to the 
student of literature, we should unhesitatingly 
reply: ‘‘ The works of James Russell Lowell.”’ 
They are most thoroughly and distinctively 
American. Not only Californian, like Bret 
Harte’s ; nor only Louisianian, or Tennessean ; 
not only Northern, Eastern, or Southern, but 
broadly, comprehensively, distinctively Ameri- 
can. Lowell represents the highest plane of 
American culture. By his writings, supple- 
mented by his personal presence in England 
while minister at the Court of St. James, he has 
done more than any or all men before him in 
gaining recognition, respect and admiration 
abroad for American literature. But apart from 
all this, the intellectual and moral tone of all 
his writings is so pure, bracing and uplifting, as 
to make their study desirable on this account. 
He is the manliest of our poets, the most schol- 
arly of our critics and essayists, full of the most 
homely common sense expressed in the most 
graceful and engaging language and style. 

We have already called attention to three of 
his most charming volumes, which Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. have published in their exquisite 
Riverside Aldine Series, his /ireside Travels 
and Riglow Papers, the latter in two volumes. 
The same firm publish also his Poems (8 vo. 
$2), in which the Biglow Papers are included; 
My Study Windows (8 vo. $2.), and Among 
My Books (2 vols. 8 vo. $2 each). The com- 
plete works can also be had in five beautiful 
uniform crown octavo volumes (#9). 

Thanks to our observance of Arbor Day, our 
schools have been made acquainted with some 
of his most charming short poems. Above all 


| other poets, not excepting Bryant, Lowell is the 


lover and celebrant of the trees. As none other, 
he admires not only their physical beauty, but 
enters into their very soul and expresses their 
inner thoughts. His muse attains her highest 
flight, however, in the noble Commemoration 
Ode, well-nigh perfect in form and sentiment. 
But for inspiring thoughts and ennobling senti- 
ments, many of them expressed in word-nug- 
gets of surpassiag beauty and strength, we 
turn to his Cathedral, The Present Crisis, Co- 
lumbus, and many shorter gems. Certainly 
Lowell is our greatest living poet. He is so ac- 
knowledged by our scholars, though not yet 
so thoroughly domesticated in our homes and 


‘ households as he deserves to be. 


My Study Windows contains his well known 
delightful essays on My Garden Acquaintance, 
A Good Word for Winter, and On a Certain 
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Condescension in Foreigners. The remaining 
ten essays are chiefly literary reviews and 
critiques, exhaustive studies, graceful, and en- 
riched on every page with his brilliant humor 
and scholarly erudition, of subjects like Carlyle, 
Thoreau, Swinburne’s Tragedies, Chaucer, Em- 
erson as a Lecturer, Pope, the famous one on 
Abraham Lincoln, and the charming paper on 
a Library of Old Authors, besides several others. 
Among My Books consists of eleven matchless 
papers, six in the first volume and five in the 
second. Besides the essays on Witchcraft and 
on New England Two Centuries Ago, there are 
the ones on Dryden, Shakespeare Once More, 
Lessing, Rousseau and the Sentimentalists, 
Dante, Spenser, Wordsworth, Milton and Keats. 
A study of these volumes, so keen yet sympa- 
thetic, so thorough yet delightfully entertaining, 
such models of literary method, spirit and style, 
is almost as good as a course in literature at 
most colleges. An acquaintance with Lowell 
constitutes a strong claim to literary culture. 


RECENT SCHOOL BOOKS. 4 

We have on our table three specimen vol- 
umes of Messrs. Ginn & Co.’s College Series of 
Greek Authors, edited by Profs. J. W. White of 
Harvard and Thos. D. Seymour of Yale. The 
volumes are an ‘‘ [Introduction to the Language 
and Verse of Homer’’ (12 mo. pp. Io4. Price, 
50 cts. by mail.); a text-edition of Euripides’ 
“‘Bacchantes " (12 mo. pp. 64, 22 cts. by mail.), 
and Plato's “Apology of Socrates and Crito,”’ 
with historical and critical Introduction, Appen- 
dix on Athenian Courts of Law, the Greek text 
and full notes, besides a brief account of the 
various MSS. and editions of Plato (12 mo. pp. 
204, $1 by mail). The volumes are bound in 
paper, but at a slightly advanced price can also 
be had in cloth binding, which is always far 
preferable. The object of the series is to furnish 
editions of the Greek classics that shall embody, 
in text.and comment, the best results of the 
latest philological research. The notes are ju- 
dicious, paper and typography most excellent, 
as indeed nearly all the books of this firm are. 
We heartily commend the Series. 

The same house have sent us also Wentworth 
& Reed's First Steps in Number, a Primary 
Arithmetic (Pupil’s edition, 12 mo. pp. 158, 
price by mail, 85 cts; teacher's edition, 12 mo. 
pp. 474, by mail, $1). We have already had 
occasion to refer to the excellent qualities of the 
series to which these volumes belong. They 
are based on rational principles, clearly ar- 
ranged, constructivé in method, and very prac- 
tical in application. In the hands of the live 
teacher these First Steps in Number ought to 
help materially in making arithmetic less of a 
bugbear and more of a pleasure in our primary 
schools. The Grammar School Arithmetic (12 
mo. pp. 372, price by mail, 85 cts.) belongs to 
the same series, and is based on the same gen- 
eral principles and plan, but designed for pupils 
already somewhat advanced in numbers, and 
capable of a moderate power of independent 
thought. It avoids as much as possible the 
learning of set rules and formulas, and gives 
abundant practice in the solution of examples 
and problems. A valuable feature are the 


[Fen., 


chapters on the Metric System.and on Mensu- 
ration. 

E. L. Kellogg & Co., of New York, send us 
their Reception Day, No. 4 (16mo. paper, pp, 
156, price, 25 cts.). Its recitations and decla- 
mations are wisely selected, chiefly from the 
writings and speeches of standard authors and 
orators. Its dialogues are fresh and sprightly, 
and free from objectionable sentiments, expres- 
sions, or allusions. What will, however, most 
commend the book to our schools is its special 
class exercises for Christmas, Arbor Day, 
Thanksgiving, tree planting, Washington's 
birthday, and for the close of school. The 
book is well worth examining by our teachers, 
Tommy's First Speaker, published by W. H. 
Harrison, Jr., Chicago, is designed only “for 
little boys and girls,’ and is‘ Edited by 
Tommy Himself” (12mo. pp. 160, price, 50 cts.) 
It can be heartily commended to primary and 
even secondary schools. There is enough in it 
to find something suitable for any boy or girl. 


Piri GREAT PoETs AS RELIGIOUS TEACHERS. JSy 
John H. Morrison. s16mo. pp..200. New York; 
Harper & Bros. Price $1. 

This earnest and thoughtful little volume will be 
found helpful and invigorating by every one who will 
read it. The author correctly holds that “the great 
purpose of life in training and educating men and 
women, is to-call out what is noblest and best in 
them; to inspire them with high aims; to enlarge 
and purify their minds by familiarity with the grand- 
est thoughts and lives; and especially to exercise 
their highest faculties by the truest and largest con- 
ceptions of nature, man, and God. The great poets, 
seers, prophets, who have been the vanguard in the 
progress of the race, and who, by lifting men up to 
a higher consciousness of what they ought to be, 
have kept them moving forward towards a higher 
ideal, must always hold the highest place in every 
well-organized and healthful condition of society.” 
This is the key-note to the eight graceful essays that 
make up the book. Their purpose is not to give an 
exhaustive exposition of the subject; but only to in- 
dicate, as it were, how the study of the great masters 
of imagination feeds the spirit of man with food 
finer, more elusive, yet fully as important as any that 
is furnished by the sciences and philosophy. The 
chapters on Dante, Shakespeare, and Geethe, are ex- 
quisite fragments of the highest, truest kind of liter- 
ary study. We commend the little volume, so taste- 
fully printed, proportioned, and bound, to every 
admirer of the true, the good, and the beautiful. We 
need more works conceived and executed in just the 
spirit and noble purpose of this one. 

HisTORY OF FRENCH LITERATURE, By Henri Van 
Laun. Three Vols.in one, complete. 8vo. Pp. 392: 
342, 467. New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons. 
Price $3.50. 

Last month we called attention to what we con- 
sider the most satisfactory history of English literature. 
The handsome book before us is the best, and indeed 
the only complete history of French literature in our 
language. As the English translator of Taine’s his- 
tory, Prof. Van Laun is of course almost imbued with 
the great Frenchman’s literary theories. He believes 
that “‘the history of a literature is the history of @ 
people ;”’ not only isa knowledge of the latter essen- 
tial to a proper understanding of the former, but vee 





versa also. This principle is never for a moment lost 


sight of; hence the chief excellence of the work be- 
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fore us. In Vol. I. French Literature is considered 
from its origin to the Renaissance. The origin of the 
nation and its language, their history and modifica- 
tions during the feudal ages, the troubadours, early 
epics, chronicles, miracle plays, etc., are all graphically 
described and their influence clearly traced. Then 
came the Renaissance and its influence. In Vol. II. 
we are brought down to the age of Louis XIV. In 
Vol. III. through the Revolution, the Restoration, to 
the end of Louis Philippe’s reign. It is needless to 
say that the work is written in a most entertaining 
style from beginning to end. It succeeds admirably 
in showing the true character, quality, and rank of 
every French author of any note, his relation to his 
times, and his influence on the future. Abundant 
specimens of each author’s work are given, and each 
one is treated not only historically but also critically. 
The work is worthy to rank with Taine’s or Welsh’s 
English Literature, or with Scherer’s German. No 
public or teachers’ library ought to be without a re- 
liable history of the literature which counts among 
its writers such names as Corneille, D’ Aubigné, Des- 
cartes, Moliere, Racine, Rousseau, Voltaire, Guizot, 
Hugo, Balzac, and others nearly as eminent .n the 
world of thought and letters; and there is none better 
than Van Laun’s. 


A WOoNDER-Book FOR GIRLS AND Boys. Sy 
Nathaniel Hawthorne. Parts I. and Il. 16mo. 
Pp. 196. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Price. 
15 cents each; or the two bound together in cloth, 
go cents. 

These are Nos. 17 and 18 of the Riverside Litera- 
ture Series, of whose general characteristics and ex- 
cellence we have several times made mention in 
noticing the sixteen preceding numbers. Fairy tales 
and wonder stories cannot be made by any one man. 
They must grow from the imagination and experience 
of generations. If they could be made, Hawthorne 
above all others would certainly have been the man 
to do it, as is shown by the exquisite stories of his 
Wonder-Book—the Gorgon’s Head, the Golden 
Touch, the Paradise of Children, the Three Golden 
Apples, the Miraculous Pitcher, and the Chimezera. 
They come nearer to the charm of the genuine folk- 
lore growth than any other attempt of the kind. For 
the purpose in view in this Series, they are better than 
any mere folk-lore would be. For they are as good 
specimens of pure, graceful, almost perfect literary 
style as are to be had anywhere. For literary classes 
and clubs, we know of nothing more desirable than 
this whole Riverside Literature Series. 


AMERICAN POLITICAL IDEAS, Viewed srom the Stand- 
point of Universal History. By John Fiske. 
12mo., pp. 158. New York: Harper & Bros. 
Price $1. 

THE UNSEEN WorRLD AND OTHER Essays. Sy 
Jehn Fiske. 12mo0., gilt top, pp. 349. Boston: 
Houghtou, Mifflin & Co. Price, 2. 

The versatility of Prof. Fiske is not the least strik- 
ing of his qualities. Acknowledged as the clearest 
and most thorough exponent of the philosophy of 
evolution in this country, he at the same time displays 
a degree of theological erudition that would do credit 
to any professor of theology. In American Political 
Ideas, and in the essays in Zhe Unseen World, on 
Historical Difficulties, The Famine of 1770 in Ben- 
gal, Spain and the Netherlands, Athenian and Amer- 
ican Life, he proves himself possessed not only of a 
marvellous familiarity with historical facts, but as 
well of certain gifts that would make him one of the 
most perfect historians, in the true sense of the word. 
Again, in the essays on Nathan the Wise, Longfel- 
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low’s Dante, and others, he writes with all the ease 
and skill of an authority on purely literary topics. 
He_ has contributed also to geology, comparative 
mythology, philology and paleontology, essays of 
marked value to those sciences. In fact, whatever 
he writes on he illumines. American Political Ideas 
consists of three lectures, first delivered in London. 
No clearer exposition can be found anywhere than in 
them, of the fundamental ideas of American politics. 
Their origin and development, their strength and 
weakness, and their “ manifest destiny,” are shown 
in a masterly manner. ‘They cannot but be invalua- 
ble to the student and teacher of American history. 
In The Unseen World, Prof. Fiske, besides the essays 
already mentioned, treats of the Unseen World of 
Realities, the To-morrow of Death, the Jesus of His- 
tory, the Christ of Dogma, A Word about Miracles, 
and similar vital questions, all from the standpoint of 
Evolution—never, however, otherwise than in a rev- 
erent spirit. The volume is one of the most import- 
ant and interesting of all his works, particularly as it 
contains the first outlines and earliest germs, as it 
were, of a more elaborate work on Christianity which 
he has promised to write, and which will be awaited 
with much interest and curiosity. Even where one 
does not agree with him, he is instructive, suggestive, 
edifying—a writer who cannot be ignored. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF EDUCATION; or The Princi- 
ples and Practice ef Teaching. By T. Tate. With 
an Introduction by E. E. Sheib, A. M. remo. 
Pp. 334. New York: E.L. Kellogg & Co. 
This is one of the best works on pedagogics of the 

many that are extant. It is divided into five parts: I, 

On Method as Applied to Education, with a sketch 

of the history of educational methods; II. On the 

Cultivation of the Intellectual and Moral Faculties, 

many parts of which need modification and correc- 

tion in view of the progress made in psychology 
within the thirty years since Prof. Tate first wrote his 
work; III. On the Comparative Advantages of Dif- 
ferent Methods and Systems of Instruction; IV. On 
the Application of Different Systems and Methods to 

the various Branches of Elementary Education, 2. e. 

to History, Reading, Spelling, Grammar, Arithmetic, 

Geography, Drawing, Writing, etc.; and V. On 

School Organization and JMiscipline, which, though 

also needing considerable modification for schools 

under our system and in these times, is yet a most 

suggestive part of the work. The book deserves a 

place in every Teachers’ Library, and will well repay 

earnest study. 

THOSE DREADFUL MousE Boys. A Double Story 
for Young and Old. By Ariel. With Original 
Llustrations by Francis Perry. Sgu. 12mo. Pp. 
262. Boston; Ginn & Co. 

We fail to see the humor or the purpose in this 
book. Yet peradventure with some study and thought 
we might see the latter. —— are sure that few 
young folks would ever “see the point’”’ of the satire 
which is all that justifies the production of the vol- 
ume in so tasteful a style, on such excellent paper, 
and in such clear, beautiful type. There is no ques- 
tion but that the “‘ Mouse Boys’’ will amuse children ; 
the pictures are funny enough for that. But we 
are much mistaken if mere amusement was what 
“ Ariel’ intended. She aimed at something more 
and higher than to arouse a laugh. And this, we 


are sorry to say, is what we fear she failed in. 
There is nothing in the presentment of the pranks, 
adventures, naughtiness and sorrows of the “ Mouse 
Boys,’’ that will stir the thoughts or touch the heart 
and conscience of the average human boy or girl. 
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1. Ba- by, sleep! shadows creep Down the hill-sides dark and long! Slum-ber — soft - ly, 
2. Ba-by, sleep! low I weep, Lest I wake thee in my woe! Where the camp-fires 
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and thy dreaming May perchance have brighter seeming, For thy mother’s cra-dle song! 
gleam and quiv-er, Far a-way be - side the riv - “ Fa - ther thinks of thee, I. know! 
life seems sweeter, Griefs grow dim, and joys com-plet -er, Singing by thy cra-dle bed! 
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And Adopts, (Tuesday, Jan. 12, ) together with Barnes’ new improved ‘‘ Brief History of 
the United States.’’ 


BARN ES’ 


New National Series of Readers. 


HAVE YOU SEEN THEM? 


Perfectly Graded ! Thoroughly Practical! Wonderfully Beautiful ! 


ALREADY IN USE, 


Althougi: but lately published, at the following and other important points: 


NEW YORK CITY, DETROIT, BROOKLYN, SAVANNAH, 
BOSTON, DENVER, CHICAGO, VICKSBURG, 
HARTFORD, ATCHISON, NEW HAVEN, DES MOINES, 


And the Entire State of Delaware. 


THE LATEST, BRIGHTEST, AND ALL THINGS CONSIDERED THE CHEAPEST | 


EXCHANGE. INTRODUCTION. 
Barnes’ New National First Reader, 12c. 20¢. 
Barnes’ New National Second Reader, 21ec. 2dC. 
Barnes’ New National Third Reader, 0c. JOC. 
Barnes’ New National Fourth Reader, 4£#2c. 7 0c. 
Barnes’ New National Fifth Reader, Jt. 90c. 


If you have not seen these unequaled Books, send for specimen pages, which we mail 
Free on application. 


A. § BARNES & CO, New York and Chicago 












MODERN CLASSICS, 


A SCHOOL LIBRARY FOR $11.22, 


THIRTY-THREE VOLUMES NEATLY BOUND IN CLOTH, AVERAGING 310 PAGES. 


“An unrivaled list of excellent works.’—THE INDEPENDENT, New York, 

“ The prettiest and best little library ever published in this Country.”—Dr. W.'T. HARRiIs, formerly Supt. 
of Schools at St. Louis, Mo. 

A sample copy will be sent to any address by the publishers on receipt of 40 cents; the money will be refunded 
if the book is returned within one month. 

A pamphlet containing the Table of Contents of each volume will be sent free to any one applying for it. 

Longfellow’s Courtship of Miles Standish. Dramatized for private theatricals in schools and 
families. 15 cents, post-paid. Will enable any school to raise money enough to pay for the School 
Library mentioned above. 


A FOURTH (Supplementary) READER. 


A WONDER-BOOK FOR GIRLS AND BOYS. 


BY NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. 


Six Classic Stories printed from large and remarkably clear type, and strongly bound in boards. 192 
pages, 16mo. 40 cents, post paid. 

The Same in Paper Covers: Forming numbers 17 and 18 of the RIVERSIDE LiTERATURE SERIES. 
number sold separately at 15 cents, post paid. 

The Wonder-Book of Nathaniel Hawthorne seems to me to be almost a perfect ideal of what children’s 
stories ought to be.—LYMAN ABBOTT. 

He possessed the literary quality of style,—a grace, a charm, a perfection of language, which no other Amer. 
ican ever possessed in the same degree, and which places him among the great masters of English prose.— 
Encyclopedia Britannica. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., 4 Park St., Boston, Mass. 


American Commonwealths. 


A Series of volumes narrating the history of those 
States in the Union which have a striking Political, 


Each 


RIVERSIDE ALDINE SERIES. 


Beautiful books, containing Stories, Sketches, and Poems by 
famous American authors. 
Majorie Daw, AND OTHER Strorigs. By Thomas Bailey Al- 
drich. 
My SuMMER IN A GARDEN. By Charles Dudley Warner. 
FiresipE TRAVELS. By James Russell Lowell. 
Tue Luck or RoartinG Camp, AND OTHER Storizs. | 
Bret Harte. 
VeNETIAN LiFE. In two volumes, 


Social, or Economical History. 
° Edited by HORACE E. SCUDDER. 
By William D. Howells. - , . * a 

Waxe-Ronin. By John Burroughs. 1. VIRGINIA. By Joun Esten Cooks, 
‘THE BiGLow Papers. First and Second Series,—two volumes. Il. OREGON. By WitttaMm Barrows. 

a ee Ill. MARYLAND. By Wiit1aM Hanv Brown. 

rach volume, uniform, 16mo, $1.00, IV. KENTUCKY. By N.S. Suater. 
V. MICHIGAN. By Tuomas M. Cootey. 


UNCLE WON’'S CABIN. si eis tome 


VIl. CALIFORNIA. B s (CE, fearly Ready. 
BY HARRIET BEECHER STOWE. 1. CALIFORNIA y Jostan Royce. (Nearly Ready.) 


Red z ¢ : ; Each Volume, 16mo, gilt top, $1.25. (Other volumes in prep- 
New Edition, including a long Introduction telling how this “S : " ~— 


marvelous story was written, and with what enthusiasm the 
world welcomed it. Good type, 542 pages, handsomely bound in 
cloth, with picture of Uncle Tom, $1.00. 

Uncie Tom’s Cabin is one of the most famous stories ever 
written, and in this inexpensive but excellent edition everybody 
can afford to read it. 


- »*, For sale by all Booksellers. 


aration.) 

“We regard this series of State Histories one of the most im- 
portant and valuable literary and historical enterprises of the 
day. It ought to be among the first set of books purchased for 
a teacher’s or school library.’—Pennsylvania School Yournal. 


Sent by mail, post paid, on receipt of price by the publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO0., Boston, Mass. 















Normal Educational Publications. 
BEST FOR SCHOOLS. GMEAPEST FOR PARENTS. MOST PRAGTIGAL FOR BUSINESS. 


‘ Hr. Brooks's New Nrithmeties. 


O 
By EDWARD BROOKES, A. M., 














led 
Principal Pennsylvania State Normal School, and Author of the Normal Algebra, Geometry, Methods of Teaching, and 
Philosophy of Arithmetic, 
- IN TWO COMFLETE AND DISTINCT SERIES. 


ool BROOKS’S STANDARD NORMAL ARITHMETICS in four books, separating Mental and Written 
Arithmetic, and giving a ‘fuller course”? comprising a Primary, Elementary, Mental and Written 
Arithmetic. Price, per set, postpaid, $1.38. 
BROOKS’S UNION NORMAL ARITHMETICS in two books, combining Mental and Written Arith- 
) metic, and giving a “shorter course,” comprising a Part 1, and Complete Arithmetic. The Complete 
he is also published in two parts, as Parts 2 and 3. Price, per set, postpaid, 90 cents. 


Up Warm 1H& Times IN ALL PARTICULARS, 


In the preparation of these new editions of Dr. Brooks’s already widely celebrated system of Arithmetc 
New and /mportant Practical and Business Features, fresh from actual transactions, have been made to take 
92 the place of obsolete or useless matter. 
No other American text-books contain so much valuable information and work taken from the common 
caiculations of artisans and the real transactions of business men. 


ch The articles on Commercial ‘Transactions, Bills and Accounts, Practical Measurements, Stock Brokerage, 
' U. S. Bonds, Mortgages, Ground Rents, Business Methods in Interest, Promissory Notes, Interest on Semi- 
rs Annual and Quarterly Dividends, Banking, Home and Foreign Exchange, Custom H{ouse Business, Mercan 

tile Partnership, Insurance, and Building Associations, will not only attract the attention of ail progressive 
er. teachers, but are of value to every active business man. 


— Dr. Brooks’s Elemeutary Algebra and Key. Price of each, $1.10. 
Dr. Brooks’s Elementary Geometry and Trigonometry and Key. Price of each, $1.10. 
Dr. Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic and Key. Price of each, $1.25. 
Dr. Brooks has also published .The Philosophy of Arithmetie, an elaborate work on the 
Early Writers, the History and the Philosophy of Arithmetic, for Students and Teachers. 


Price, $2.25. 
— >ktA NEW BOOK ON PHYSICS. *< 
7 Elementary Natural Philosophy.+« 


By LA ROY F. GRIFFIN, 
Prof, of the Natura! Sciences and Astronomy, Lake Forest University, Lake Forest, Ills. 

A thin book, covering the field and presenting the important recently discovered facts and modern theoriest 
within 300 pages. ‘The classification is improved so as to facilitate the easy study of the subject. It is no. 
burdened with tedious details, but the essential features of the science are given with freshness and clearness, 
Abundance of practical problems apply the principles of every subject. 

High Schools, Select Schools, Normal Schools and Academies, will find in this a very superior and effec- 


tve class book. MONTGOMERY’S 
r Normal Union Industrial Drawing. 


m- 
he These new works have met with strong endorsement and great encouragement, being already adopted iv 
or Philadelphia, Allegheny City, Marrisburg, Johnstown, Chambersburg, Chester, Media, Doylestown, Hunting 
i, don, Scranton, Lansford, Vineland City, etc., Cumberland and Gloucester counties, N. J. 

Introduction Prices.—Primary Books, 8 cts.; Intermestiate, 20 cts.: Manual for Primary Books, $1.20. 


>Normal Educational Publications.<+ 


Fewsmith’s English Grammars, Westlake’s Common School Literature, Westiake’s How to Write Letters, Lioyd’t 
Literature for Little Folks. Lyte’s School Song Book (New), Lyte’s Practical Book Keeping and Blanks, 
Sheppard's Text Books on the Constitution, Petersou’s Familiar Science, 

Pelton’s Celebrated Outline Maps, ete. 


For Particulars, Terms, and Circulars, address the Publishers, 


SOWER, POTTS & CO., Publishers, 500 MARKET ST, PHILADELPHIA. 















Ready tor the Spring Term! 


ATTRACTIVE WORKS FOR 


THOROUGH BOTANICAL STUDY, 


BY ELIZA A. YOUMANS. 


‘As there is no training in observation, there can be no attempt at the exercise of the 


reason and judgment of the learner upon the results of observation. 


To attain this im- 


portant end, Botany must be studied in its actual objects.”’ 


FIRST BOOK OF BOTANY, 
BY ELIZA A. YOUMANS. 
Designed to Cultivate the Observing 


and Reasoning Powers of Children. 


In this book the true objective method is 


applied to elementary 


Plants, themselves, are the objects of study, | 
‘| preceding volumes of the series. 


and the knowledge thus gained becomes 
at once accurate, and of practical value as a 
preparation for study in other departments 
of science. 

The pupii is told very little, and from the 
beginning, throughout, he is sent to the plant 
to get his knowlege of the plant. 
is designed to help him in this work, never 
to supersede it. 

The testimony of all wide-awake teachers 
is, that the plan followed in this book is not 
only easy and practical, but most salutary in 
its influence upon the feelings and intellect 
of the young. 

INTRODUCTORY PRICE, 64 CENTS. 


science-teaching. 


The book | 


BY ELIZA A. YOUMANS. 
A Practical Guide to the Classification 
of Plants, with a Popular Flora, 


DESCRIPTIVE BOTANY, 


This volume has been written in accord- 
ance with the same philosophic principles of 
education that guided the preparation of the 
It intro- 
duces the pupil to the study of Botany in the 
only way it can be properly done—by the 
direct observation of vegetable forms. The 
book provides for the direct study of all those 
features that are used in classification, and 
illustrates, by practicalexamples, the uses to 
be made of these observations in Systematic 
Botany. 

The popular Flora included has been pre- 
pared with much care, and will acquaint the 
pupil with the leading orders and genera of 
plants, and their representative species. 
THIS BOOK TAKES THE PLACE OF THE AU- 
THOR’S ‘SECOND Book or BOorTaNny,’’ BUT 
PROVIDES A COMPLETE COURSE IN ITSELF, NO 
OTHER BOOK BEING NECESSARY. 


INTRODUCTORY PRICE, $1.20. 


HENSLOW’S BOTANICAL CHARTS, 
Thoroughly Modified and Adapted for use in the United States, 
BY ELIZA A. YOUMANS. 


Six charts mounted on rollers, containing nearly five hundred figures colored to the life, 
which represent twenty-four orders and more than forty species of plants, showing a great 
variety of forms and structures of leaf, stem, root, inflorescence, flower, fruit, and seed, with 
numerous incidental characters peculiar to limited groups. Price, per Set (with key), $15.75. 


Sample copies sent, post paid, on receipt of the introductory prices. Special discounts 
on supplies for class use. Send for descriptive circulars, ‘‘Educational Notes,’’ etc. 


D, APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


NEW YORK, BOSTON, CHICAGO, SAN FRANCISCO. 
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